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Memoirs of Joanna Souhcott. 


“ The only subjectsworth a wise man’s serious notice are Religion and Government.” 
ARBURTONs 


IN selecting the portrait of this venerable virgin for the 
ijlustration of our work, and in occupying our pages with the 
short biographical sketch which is intended to accompany 
that portrait, our readers will readily believe that we have no 
intention of extending the delusion which already preys upon 
the minds of a few wretchedly ignorant, or craftily subser- 
vient, individuals. Artifice or folly dreads nothing so much 
as exposure. Inquiry is to faise pretensions as the noon day 
sun to vapours: it dissipates them. Joanna has recently oc- 
cupied much of the public notice. By some, she is thought 
to be foolish ; by others, mad: but the majority very justly 
deem her a compound of both, gently seasoned with knavery. 
Her writings establish the first quality ; her impudence be- 
speaks the second; while her insatiate lust for lucre, proves 
that she knows how tofill her poekets by the sale of her pass- 
ports to heaven. The credulity with which her profane and 
senseless mission has been received, moves pity rather than 
indignation ; because they who have lost, or never had their 
senses, cannot be just objects of anger or reproof. We have 
not heard indeed that she reckons among her followers above 
two or three individuals whom education and rank in life en- 
title to be considered as investigating the grounds of their 
Conviction. 

Joanna Southcott was'born’in April 1750, at Gettisham,.an 
obscure village in Devonshire; and was baptised on the 6th 
of June in the same year. She was the daughter of William 
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and Hannah Southcott ; her father was engaged in the farm- 
ing line, and both her parents were members of the established 
church. Considering the history of her family as of great 
importance to the Jews, she has detailed it with every possi- 
ble degree of circumstantiality. Her father, it seems, “ mar- 
ried his first wife out of pity, because he was told she could 
not live without him.” Dying in child-bed, he resolved to 
marry the person who afterwards became the mother of 
Joanna, and who was attending the death-bed of his first wife, 
*‘as soon as decency would allow.” Her mother was “a religi- 
ous woman,” and, according to Joanna, her father was a “ hard- 
working, careful, and industrious man.” Tradition is silent 
as to the “ signs” which attended the introduction of the pro- 
phetess into our world; but the spirit has since assured her 
that the angels rejoiced at her birth: while one of the “sealed 
doctors” has been heard to declare that the comet of 1811 was 
similar to the star which denoted to the wise men the spot 
where the infant Jesus was worshipped by them; and, also, 
that the late luminous stranger was accompanied by another 
comet, although of less magnitude, being both together de- 
signed to indicate the perfect union that now subsists between 
that divine person and the inspired Joanna. 

She speaks of herself, during her childhood, as being much 
admired for the sweetness of her temper, her father saying 
that none but the devil could fall out with her; and she 
affirms that she was “the simplest of all her father’s house.” 
Joanna then delighted in perusing the Scriptures. From her 
early age, she had “ the fear of the Lord deeply impressed on 
her mind and heart,” was much affected by the account of the 
sufferings of Christ, and thinks that her growth in grace bore 
some proportion to her advancing in years. 

Considering the religious bias of her mind, even in asa 
it is less surprising to find her rather indifferent to those ob- 
jects which might otherwise be expected to draw forth her 
affections. This can alone serve to account for her treatment 
of her chief admirer, Noah Bishop, who failed to obtain her 
hand. Although she professed that she “ would rather die 
than ever marry any man but him,” yet she resolved to “wean 
her heart from this world,” and direct it heavenward. “IL 
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went to service,” says she, “ and, musing to myself in hymns, 
I got the better of my foolish passion, though I could not blot 
his memory from my mind.” Whoever shall carefully peruse 
the writings of Joanna Southcott, comparing her early history 
with her mature visions, will perceive that her feelings have 
sustained no common contest between love and religion. 
This attachment to Noah Bishop, who may be considered as 
having been the sovereign of her heart, according to her own 
admission, cost her many struggles; nor does she appear to 
have easily, if ever, surmounted it. Whenever she met with 
any disappointment in love, however, we find her “ deter- 
mined to give her heart and soul to God,” thinking that “time 
and prudence would wear off love, by keeping her thoughts 
in love to her Creator!” She was during this period of her 
life what is called dying for love, though she continued to 
reject the very man of her heart. ‘“ Nothing but religion,” 
declares Joanna, speaking of this affair, “ could keep me in my 
senses !” 

Her “ old lover,” as she styles Noah, was not the only one 
who struggled hard to obtain her love, Besides one John 
Thomas, who “ came a courting in Honiton,” about the time 
she had resolved to break with the former, and who assured 
her that he “ would rather have her without a farthing, than 
any other woman with five hundred pounds,” there was a Mr. 
Rigsby too, who tendered her his hand, with sixty pounds a 
year, having found himself so deeply in love with her, the 
first moment he saw her in Black Torrington church, that “he 
turned as pale as death” when informed she was returned 
home into Devonshire. She was again almost ensnared in 
love. Going to see her brother at Sidmouth, another admirer, 
named Peter West, paid his addresses to her; whom she men- 
tions as a young man of “remarkable good character, and 
whom she thought remarkably handsome. One Sunday even- 
ing,” she adds, “ after we parted, I walked my room, with a 
warin my heart: I was thinking with myself, where is my 
foolish heart wandering ? and I was earnest in prayer, that the 
Lord would not permit the love of the creature to draw my 
heart from the Creator ; and that he would not permit me to 
keep company with any man, that he had not ordained for my 
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husband. I prayed it might bea sign to me, that he (Westy 
might not be able to come to me for a month? I was answered 
—he should not come for a month, if it was not the will of the 
Lord I should have him! Peter staid away more than a 
month, and, accordingly, Joanna would not renew their court- 
ship. “ I refused him,” says she, “ in answer to what was said 
to me in prayer; for his being absent a month was a convine- 
ing proof to me I was not to have him, but I did not tell him 
$0.” 

Severer trials awaited her chastity. She went to live at 
Exeter: but, “oh!” says she, “ what a scene of misery broke 
out there!’ After she had lived here some years, the master 
of the house, Mr, Wills, had the wickedness to profess love to 
her, while he himself was then married. She asked him, how 
he could make his profession of religion, and talk of love to 
another, whilst he had a wife ofhis own? He said ‘his love 
was not sinful; it was only religious love, which no man, that 
had such a wife as he had, could help? Joanna was much 
distressed by this disclosure. This made her earnest in prayer, 
that the Lord would again be pleased to direct her how to act. 
“IT was answered,” she adds, “that the Lord would protect 
me, and nothing should harm me; but that I should not leave 
the house, for the Lord had ends unknown to me.” Whatever 
might have been those ends, it is pretty plain that she suffered 
much by remaining in Wills’s house, from which she hardly 
escaped, at last, with her fair character. This happened'to her 
about the year 1780, when she was first ordered to commit 
her history to paper ; since the mystery of it went deep to the 
nation, and thousands were to be converted by it. Seeing her 
experience in matters of love, however, we cannot so much 
wonder that she declined the proffers of men; and preferred 
the independent satisfactions of celibacy, to the uncertain gra- 
tifications of matrimony. 

‘It was well for my father,” continues Joanna, “ that I was 
not married, as I was the only one of the family who could go 
to his house to assist himin distress ; for though they assisted 
him in money, they could not go to stay with hit, as I did.” 
Certainly her conduct was in this instance most exemplary. 
Since he lived by himself, long before his end, she made it her 
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business “ to go in the summer to make his house thoroughly 
clean; and wash the floors ;” and she had the satisfaction of 
receiving his blessing in death. 

taving been long accustomed to look for signs, and be other- 
wise secretly influenced in mind, Joanna, at length, opened 
her commission, in the yesr 1792, She now announced that 
she was the woman spoken of in the Revelation to St. John, 
as the bride, the lamb’s wife, clothed with the sun. 

* Joanna Southcott,” declares one of her defenders, “ is the 
messenger forerunning and warning of that glorious event, the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall appear a second 
time, as the hope of his people, to turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob! We see (from the Revelation of Jesvis Christ to St. 
John) that there isa church must arise in the iast days, before 
the second coming of Christ which is a wonder to mankind. 
The shadow is to one, but the substance will be to all. A 
woman is now visited by the sun of righteousuess, the spirit 
of trn.u, to teach men to claim the promise of bruising Satan’s 
head ; and by her petition, men joining with her, the Lord 
will destroy Satan and his angels. The twelve stars are men, 
the earth is men, who help the woman, and oppose the floods 
oi lies cast by men, the devil influencing them. Why should 
men marvel,” demands this champion, “ to think that scripture 
should allude to a woman in the last days, whom the spirit of 
truth should come to visit, to claim the promise that was made 
in the fall, and redeem men from the fall? Was not the pro- 
mise made to the woman, who cast her blame on Satan ? Then 
why should we wonder thai the spirit should visit the woman 
to claim the promise of bruising Satan’s head, which God made 
to her? But how could woman claim the promise without the 
spirit coming to visit her?” Curious as the nature of this ex- 
tract may appear, to most religious persons of the present day, 
it contains the very sum and substance of Joanna Southcott’s 
original commission to the world, together with the arguments 
by which it is endeavoured to be supported. 

The great end of her successive prophecies was, she said, “to 
warn the whole world at large, that the second coming of 
Christ is nigh at hand; and to shew, from the jail, that the 
promise that was made to the woman at first must be accom- 
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plished at last,” and in her sex too, “ before man’s” complete 
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“redemption ean take placc.” Christ is himself brought to 
declare all this, by the spirit who communicates with Joan- 
va ; as, for instance, where it is thus said— 








‘ For man’s transgressions I did die, 
And for them did atone ; 

But still the woman’s guilt doth lie, 
Till Satan feels his doom ! 

Then, can you not the mystery see 2 
The woman’s promise it must come, 
Who cast her guilt alone on he 
When I did make the woman first, 

1 said from her the good shali burst ; 
For man could not be good alone, 
The woman must his helpmate come. 
And now his helpmate doth appear, 
With prophecies no man can clear.’ 


* Worn to tue Wise.” 


This “ spiritual mother” no sooner had declared her rank, 
than her visiting spirit was incessantly impelling her, Its 
tidings were first proclaimed in Exeter, where, for nine years, 
she in vain importuned the dignitaries of the cathedral, toge- 
ther with some ministers, to investigate and sanction her claim; 
and where, in fact, her friends concluded she was going mad. 

Joanna, in 1801, printed the five first parts of her * Strange 
Effects of Faith,’ which induced five gentlemen to visit her, 
about Christmas, at Exeter, in order to ascertain the nature of 
her mission. This she calls her first trial. January the 12th, 
1803, her second trial was entered on at High-house, Padding- 
ton, near London, the meeting being previously advertised in 
the newspapers. Her pretensions were here assented to. De- 
cember 1804, the third meeting or trial took place, and lasted 
for seven days, but during which also her friends only attended. 
** When the gentlemen entered the room, the clergy entering 
first, she felt her tongue tied, and was not able to speak : and 
as her friends came in, her confusion increased, and, in her 
own mind, she thought she should have fainted away ; but, to 
her great astonishment, when all had entered, though she felt 
as it were dying before, she was as a giant refreshed with new 
wine ; without pain, sickness, or weakness: she stood up, and 
fe]t the spirit of the Lord enter within her; to call them all 
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to the remembrance of the fall: and, when she told them of 
the promise made to the woman, to bruise the serpent’s head, 
every man in the room held up his hand, to join with her in 
claiming the promise.” 

It was customary with the prophetess, during the early part 
of her career, to commit her supernatural communications to 
paper with her own hand ; but latterly she has a secretary in 
attendance on her. Several had imagined that this spirit of 
her’s addressed her openly. The spirit, it was supposed, spoke 
to her as man speaketh to man ; and hence it was understood 
that he addressed her in an audible voice, “ till,” says Mr. 
Hann, “ suspecting the deception, I caused her to be interro- 
gated, when, taken unawares, she confessed that the spirit’s 
habit of addressing her was notinan audible voice! Joanna 
was herself much agitated on account of her uncertainty of the 
nature of this spirit, and this uncertainty was formerly so pre- 
valent in her own mind, that she was frequently about to burn 
her writings, and relinquish her pursuits.” When the spirit 
is about to impart some communication, Joanna feels an agita- 
tion within ; then the prophetess, her secretary, and the wit- 
ness, range themselves in one group. After this, the spirit 
begins to speak, addressing himself not to the witness, nor the 
secretary, but to Joanna within: so that our prophetess has 
simply to sit down, and talk to herself! This she actually 
does, when the secretary, another female, takes down what 
she says, and then the witness, likewise feminine, signs it. 
Joanna will sometimes dictate a line only, sometimes a sen- 
tence, stopping till it is perfectly committed to writing. 
While, however, she is thus receiving the communications of 
the spirit, her thoughts are given to wander, which induces 
her to play a game at “ mizmaze” to confine them! 

Joanna’s desire of obtaining proselytes led her to itinerate 
through different parts of the country, particularly at Bristol, 
Leeds, Old Swinford, Stockport, and the adjacent parts, meet- 
ing with followers in most directions, but more especially at 
Leeds, where her cause greatly flourished. Her pamphlet, 
entitled A Word to the Wise, reprinted in 1810, is ushered into 
the world with some prefatory lines dated from Old Swinford, 
August the 31st, 1803, when she was employed on her mise 
sionary tour. Peregrination not being her ultimate wish, how- 
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ever, Joauha has long since settled near the metropolis, her 
leading chapel being in Duke-street, St. George’s-fieids, in 
the vicinity of the Obelisk; where her high-priest, Mr. W, 
‘Tozer, presides, and where the liturgy of the church of England 
is read, preparatory to the sermonic elucidation of her prog- 
nostications. They have a choir of singers, her poetry sup- 
plying them with hymas. Anxious to be regarded as within 
the acknowledged pale of the christian church, also, the sa- 
crament is regularly administered among them, and they even 
ailect to consider themselves in the character of members of 
the establishment *, 

We have thus detailed the principal events of this woman’s 
life. Her alleged pregnaney every rational man must scoffat ; 
and we have therefore thought it unnecessary to record the 
opinions of various medical gentlemen who have examined her. 

To argue upon her foolish and presumptuous claims would 
be to elevate them into undeserved notice. Ridicule and con- 
tempt are all that they merit ; and it is only because her blas- 
phemies have made her an object of attention at this moment, 
that we have condescended to debase our pages by the pre- 
ceding account. It is a melancholy reflection however to 
think that the progress of knowledge, of religion, and of prac- 
tical morality, which distinguishes the present age, is yet in- 
sufficient to counteract the impudent hypocrisy of an old 
woman, whose prophetic nonsense could hardly have deluded 
more fools in the darkest ages of human nature. The deve- 
lopement of intellectual strength indeed, belongs not to the 
ignorant, and they are in that respect not one step advanced 
beyond the condition of the bulk of man during the night of 
the human mind. 

For the gratification of those who may feel any anxiety 
ebaut her doctrines, we have inserted, in another part of the 
present number, as clear and intelligible a statement of them 
as can well be made ; but it should be remembered that 

** V0 meaning puzzles more than wit.” 


* We have availed ourselves in the greater part of this memoir of an 
interesting Tract lately published by Mr. Jones, 5, Newgate-street, entitled, 
“ Memoirs of the Life aud Mission of Joanna Southcott.’’—Ep. 
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Tempora Mutantur ; or the case reverseci. 
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Tempora Murantur: er the Case 
reversed. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine, 
Sir, 

THE general pacification of Eu- 
rope, is disturbed only by the un- 
justifiable aggression of Sweden 
upou Norway, and of the world, 
by our continued hostilities with 
America. I do not mean to ques- 
tion the policy of the latter war, 
because 1 own I have a few old 
fashioned prejudices hanging about 
me, with regard to our naval pre- 
eminence, which makes me very 
jealous of any infraction upon that 
sacred supremacy. I wish, indeed, 
that the question could be adjusted 
by diplomatic discussion rather 
than by arms; because! do uot, 
after all, think it the most conclu- 
give argument of right—the power 
to maintain it. I should be better 
pleased if there were a congress of 
eniinent jurists who should meet to 
turn over Vattel, Putfendorf, Gro- 
tius, and sundry other civilians, in 
order to ascertain whether, accord- 
ing tothe admitted maxims which 
regulate and have always regulated 
the inter-national policy of great 
states, we are justitied in advanc- 
ing the pretensions we now do, If 
we are, then fight for them with all 
my heart, if our enemy will not 
acknowledge them without; for 1 
should as reluctantly lose one jot 
of national right, as | would of my 
personal freedom : but if it should 
appear that antecedent practice is 
Vou. I. September, 1814. 


decidedly against us, or that at 
most we possess only dubious and 
equivocal rights; then, as a lover of 
universal justice which applies 
equally to nations and to indivi- 
duals, I should, without repage 
nance, yield that which I had no 
legitimate or fair ground for re- 
taining. For my own part, Mr, 
Editor, I do not profess to be so 
deeply read in the laws of nations 
as to be able to satisfy even myself 
upon the subject of our claims as 
to the right of search ; but 1 was 
a little struck the other day when 
Jooking into a pamphlet of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s, to find him strenu- 
ously supporting the very doctrines 
that are now preached and main- 
tained by America. It isa curious 
fact, Sir, aud deserves 1 think the 
serious attention of your readers. 

In the years 1738 and 1739 this 
country stood precisely in the same 
predicament with regard to Spain, 
that America now does with regard 
to us. Spain, under pretence of 
securing the produce of her colonies 
from finding its way into the Eu- 
ropean markets through any other 
channels than her own, assumed the 
right to search every vessel which 
she found navigating the American 
seas, English ships of course did 
not escape this inquisitorial seru- 
tiny ; but the practice created a pro- 
digious ferment and indignation 
thoughout the country. Even John- 
son felt a patriotic glow, and 
stigmatised the supineness of mi- 
nisters and the hypocrisy of certain 
members inthe house of commons 
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who, to please the ministers, un- 

dertook to justify submission to 

« measure which they had wanted 

spirit to chastise. In his poem of 

London, ‘which was published in 

1738, he says, 

* Here let those reign whom pensions can 
incite, 

To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 

Explain their country’s dear-bought rights 
away, 

And plead for pirates in the face of day.” 

In the following year (1739) Lord 
Bolingbroke published a pamphlet 
entitled ** Considerations upon the 
present State of our Affairs at home 
and abroad, ina Letter toa Member 
of Parliament from a Friend in the 
Country.”"—The first topic upon 
which the noble writer touches is 
the aggression of the Spaniards, and 
it would hardly be possible to find 
in the columns ofthe most violent 
American paper arguments better 
suited to their purpose than those 
his lordship urges. 

Supposing, says he, all the 
grounds alleged by the Spaniards as 
their motives for what they did, were 
actually correct, “‘ on what ground” 
he coutinues, ‘* of the law of na- 
tions, or by what article of any 
treaty, have theSpaniards a rigHT 
to stop or search our ships at all? 
Did this country ever preteud, when 
her naval power was at the height, 
to stop ships out at sea, in order to 
search them? Would the little 
republic of Genoa eadure our doing 
it? Could any thing less than a 
conquest bring her to submit to 
at 2” 

Little did his lordship imagine 
that in less than a century this 
country would pretend to such a 
right, and not only pretend, but 
actually wage an extensive war in 
defence of it. It is at least appa- 
rent, however, that when the Spa- 
niards were powerful enough to 
assert such a claim, not enly the 


people in general, considered it as 
unjust, but a writer of no ordinary 
talents, and ove whose inquiries 
had probably preceded his decla- 
ration, pronounced it contrary to 
the. recognised laws of nations, 
Speaking further on, of the rights 
which we possessed to resist the 
practice of the Spaniards, he says, 
“‘The ground on which those 
rights stand is the law of nations, 
which establishes a freedom of 
navigation to all, and considers the 
sea as a universal benefit, not a 
particular property or dominion of 
one; there is no nation so power- 
Jul, none so proud in the world, as 
directly to deny this maxim ; there 
is none so weak, none so abject as to 
give it up.” 

1 am aware it may be replied to 
this quotation that it relates to the 
right of trading, and of navigating 
the ocean for that purpose; all 
obstructions to which, between na- 
tions not belligerent, are hostile to 
the fundamental right which every 
state is presumed to possess, The 
right of search for prohibited goods 
has never been denied : to deny it, 
indeed, would be to deny the right 
of capture; for how is it to be as. 
certained that prohibited goods are 
on board a vessel without a previ- 
ous seach? Lord Bolingbroke, 
however, clearly considered the 
whole system of searching as con- 
trary to every maxim of general 
law. “ This practice,’’ he says, “is 
so very inexcusable that it cannot 
be supported upon any notion of 
right. Nothing can warrant it but 
superior force, and the famous 
argument of Brennus Va Victis ! 
All sorts of mischiefs must arise 
from admitting it, or from merely 
suffering it.” 

1 must confess there is a little 
inconsistency in the latter part of 
his lordship’s argument. He first 
tells us that the practice of search- 
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Ing cannot be supported upon any 
notion of right, and then adds that 
nothing can warrant it but “ su- 
perior force ;” as if any mere supe- 
riority of power could justify or 
warrant that which was, in itself, 
radically and inherently indefen- 
sible. [ pretend not, however, to 
vindicate the logical accuracy of 
his reasonings ; neither do I mean 
to say that they are founded in the 
maxims of zeneral law: | have merely 
brought them forward to shew what 
was felt in this country seventy 
years ago, when we were persecuted 
by the same practice which we now 
affirm our right to enforce with 
regard to America, Iam willing, 
indeed, to acknowledge, that so 
faras [ have examined the ques- 
tion, my opinion inclinesmeto jus» 
tify the pretensions of England in 
searching for seamen, because no 
nation has a right to practice with 
security any thing which directly 
violates the municipal regulations 
of another state in matters essen- 
tial to her safety and prosperity. 
I should be happy, however, to see 
this matter treated at large by any 
of your correspondents, as it seems 
to be one of the most intricate ques- 
tions of mere politics that has oc- 
curred formany years. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Norwich, JAMES HARRIS. 
August 28, 





On the Nature of Trusts. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

I SHOULD be glad ifany of your 
readers will give me a satisfactory 
answer to the following query, in 
which | am interested, 

Where’ a certain number of 
trustees are appointed to manage 
the funds ofa society, not enrolled 


or chartered, is there any redress to 
be obtained in a court of justice 
for a misapplication of those funds? 
The trustees have not entered into 
any recognisance, but itis believed 
they have appropriated a part of 
the money to their own use. Is 
this a simple breach of crust 2 Will 
au action lie at common law, or is 
it a question of equity commg 
within the jurisdiction of the court 
of chancery ? f rather sus; ect the 
latter; but have been told that 
as the society has not been enrolled, 
nor aby recognisances required, 
the trustees, neither individually 
uor collectively are liable. 
I remain, Sir, &c, 
September st. Z. 





LITERARYPLAGIARISM.+-BOILEAU 
and GoLtpsMitu—LoiLeau and 
Popr. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 


Sir, 

IN your last number an Eton 
correspondent pointed out to your 
readers some curious instances 
wherein Milton had borrowed from 
his predecessors, and the perusal of 
that letter reminded me of another 
literary theft, which 1 do not re~ 
member has ever been noticed, It 
was committed, Sir, by Dr. Gold- 
smith upon the property of Boi- 
leau; andi think I shall be able 
to prove the offence by the follow- 
ing evidence. 

Goldsmith, in his Hautich of 
Venison, thus describes a disap- 
pointment he experienced ; an offi- 


cious friend says, i 
«« To-morrow you take a poor dinner with 
me, 


No words, I insist on’t, precisely at three. 

We'll have Johnson aud Burke, all the wits 
will be there, 

My acquaintance is slight, or ’'d ask my 
Lord Clare.” 


The poet, seduced by such a 
Bb2 
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treat, yoes on the wings of expec- 
tation, but 


*¢ When come to the place where we all 
were to dine, 

(Achair-lumber'd closet just twelve feet by 
nine) 

My friend bade me welcome, but strack 
me quite dumb, 

With tidings that Johnson and Burke 
would not come ; 

For I knew it he cried, both eternally fail, 

The one with his speeches, and vother 
with Thrale.”’ 


This misfortune, which the poet 
thus bewails, precisely resembles 
one which befel Boileau, and which 
he thus narrates in his third Satire: 


* Depuis pres d’une anneé _[stinée. 
J’eludois tous les jours sa poursuite ob- 
Mais hier il m’aborde, et, me serrant la 

main (demain. 
Ah! Monsieur m’a-t-il dit, je vous attend 
W’y manquez pas au moins. J’ai quatorze 
bouteilies [de pareilles. 
DY’un vin vieux—Roucingo * n’en a point 
Kt je gagerois bien que, chez le comman- 
deur 
Villandri priseroit sa seve et sa verdeur. 
Moliere avec Tartuffe t y doit jouer son 
role, [ parole. 
Fit Lambert qui plus est { m’a donna sa 
C'est tout dire en un mot, et vous le con- 
noissez. {Cest assez. 
Quoi! Lambert ? Oui, Lambert: a demain. 
Ce matin donc, seduit par sa vaine pro- 
messe [messe. 
J’y cours, midi sonnant, au sortir de la 
A peine etois-je entré, que, ravi de me voir 
Mon homme, en m’embrassant, m’est venu 
recevoir. [tiere 
Et montrant a mes yeux une alégresse en- 
Nous n’avon, m’a-t-il dit, ni Lambert ni 
Moliere.” 


T think you will agree with me, 
Mr. Editor, that this coincidence is 
rather too striking to be the mere 
effect of accident. 

Permit me to add another morsel 
of literary criticism before I close 
this letter. 


* A celebrated wine merchant. 

+ At this time the ‘artuife was prohi- 
bited, and everybody was anxious to invite 
Moliere to hear him read the play. 

¢ A celebrated musician, and an excel- 
lent companion. 


Pope was a noted thief: so no- 
torious indeed that his commenta- 
tors Warburton and Warton have 
thought it necessary to append foot 
notes to every page with this head 
line “‘Imitations.”. He borrowed 
freely wherever he could find what 
he wanted ; and so numerous were 
his larcenies that they have not all 
been detected even yet, as | shall 
shew. In his Essay on Criticism 
one of his earliest poems, and which 
shews that his depredations were 
coeval with his writing, he has the 
following lines : 


“ Where’er you find ‘ the cooling western 
breeze,’ [trees ; 
Inthe next line it‘ whispers through the 
If crystal streams, with ‘ pleasing murmurs 
creep,” [sleep.’” 
The reader’s threat’n’d (not in vain) with 


There is undoubtedly a happy 
vein of satire in these couplets, but 
to him who deserves let the praise 
begiven, They are in fact nothing 
more than a translation of the fol- 
lowing from Boileau, altered only 


.8o as to adapt the examples to the 


common faults of English writers. 


Je ferois comme un autre ; et, sans cher- 
cher si loin [au besoin. 

J’aurois toujours des mots pour les coudre 

Si je louois Phillis en miracles feconde 

Je trouverois bientot a nul/e autre seconde ; 

Si je voulois vanter un objet nonpareil 

Je mettrois a Pinstant plus beau que le solei/; 

Enofin, parlant toujours d’asires et de 


mervetlles [pareilles. 
De chefs @auvre des cieux, de beaules sans 
Satire II. 


None of his commentators have 
noticed this remarkable instance of 
plagiarism, nor yet the following, 
which is quite as obvious : Pope, in 
his prologue to the satires says, 
“Tis ail in vain, deny it as I will, 

* No, su-ha genius never can lie still ;’ 

Ane the: for mine oblizingly mistakes 

The fics: lampoon Sir Will or Bab» makes. 

Poo: guiltless 1! and can I choose but 
smile [style ?”” 

When ev’ry coxcomb knows me by my 
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- Boileau says 
Vient i] de la province une satire fade, 
D’un plaisant du pays insipide boutade ; 
Ponr la faire courir on dit qu’il est de moi : 
Et le sot campagnard le croit de bonne 
foi : [ville ; 
J’ai beau prendre a temoin et la cour et la 
Non ; a d’autres dit-il ; ou connoit votre 
style, ‘ 
1 remain, &c, 


September 4th. T. T. 





On the Fruit and KitcHen Gar- 
DENS, by which the Metropolis 
is supplied. 

(Continued from page 100.) 


Observations on the Gardens at the 
Neat-Houses, lying between 
Westminster and Chelsea. 


THIS soil, no doubt, originally 
consisted of the sediment deposited 
there from the richly impregnated 
water of the Thames; and, lke the 
other marsh-land on both sides of 
that river, is secured against 
inundation with an earthen bank, 
or, as itis elsewhere called, a sea 
wall, The time, or period, when 
these walls were constructed, is 
one of those events on which history 
is silent. I have heard it said, that 
much ofthe base und centre of them 
consists of chalk, which substance 
was probably made use of for the 
purpose of keeping out moles, rats, 
and worms. 

Most of the land thus secured 
against floods, is of the richest 
quality, and peculiarly suited to 
the purposes ofa kitchen-gurdener, 
In the situation now under review, 
the occupiers can, by a little at- 
tention to the sluices, fill their 
ditches, dip-holes, and wells, with 
Thames water, and detain it in 
such places to within about eighteen 
inches of the surface, and by that 
means save a great deal of labour 
m watering their crops. in addi- 
tion to this, the water they use 
(from the Thames) is also of a more 


enriching quality than can be met 
with in most other places, 

This land has been as long, or 
perhaps longer, in the occupation 
of kitchen- gardeners, as any other 
land in Britain, and for a great 
length of time has been supplied 
with dung, as much in quantity, 
and as often repeated, as, in the 
opinion of the occupiers, could be 
applied with advantage to the 
crops. The quantity thus used is 
annually upwards of 60 cart-loads 
per acre. 

Thus, by an union of natural 
Sertility with heat (raised by dung), 
and a due degree of moisture, ure 
the occupiers of these grounds 
enabled to raise the greatest crops 
in the least possible time. This 
district being also nearer the market 
than most others, it has, from a 
combination of such advantages, 
a decided preference over every 
district in the kingdom*, 

Crops.—Soon after Christmas, 
when the weather is open, they 
begin by sowing the borders, and 
then the quarters, with radishes, 
spinach, ontons, and all the other 
seed crops. Assoon afterwards as 
the season will permit, which is 
generally in February, the same 
ground is planted with cauliflowers, 
from the frames, as thick as if no 
other crop then had possession of, 
the ground. The radishes, &c, 
are soon sent to market; and when 
the cauliflowers are so far ad- 
vanced as to be earthed up, sugars 
loaf cabbayes are plauted from the 
aforesaid seed crops. When -these 
are marketed, the stalks are taken 
up, the ground cleared, and planted 


*It is also situate on the south-west 
border of the town, consequently the cold 
of the no th-eas: wind, so buriful t, vege~ 
tation in exposed situations, is consider- 
ably moderated, or rarefied, Lefore it 
passes over these grounas: they are alse 
naturally low and sheltered, 
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with endive and celery from the 
said seed crop; and duily as these 
crops are sent to market, the sume 
ground is cropped with celery for 
winter use, 

The foregoing rotation, or order, 
im which the land is cropped, may 
be considered as the general prac- 
tice of the vardeners of this district, 
although there are mndividuals who 
differ from it in several respects ; 
as the stute of the markets, the 
price of the articles, or their own 
Inclization and opinion direct 
them. ut one thing they unani- 
monsly agree in, namely, that to 
dung plentifully, to dig the soil 
well, and to sow good seed, is the 
only practice on which a reason- 
able expectation of good and plen- 
tiful crojs ean be founded. 

Next to the grand object of good 
land. clean, full of dung, and but 
little above the water, the kitchen- 
gardener esteems shelter from cold 
winds as highly essential towards 
bringing his crops rapidly forward; 
and into the highest state of per- 
fection Hence it has been the 
Coustait practice, in order to attain 
this desirable object, to erect a con- 
siderable number of reed fences 
(though they have lately substi- 
tuted paled fences in their stead), 
which they place in such positions 
as are best calculated to prevent 
the currents of cold chilling winds 
from passing over their grounds. 

The following estimate was made 
by a gardener who occupied nine 
acres, situate about two miles 
farther from market, es his opi- 
nion of the produce of the soil at 
the Neat-houses before-mentioned, 
Viz. 

The radishes, &c. ...0.-++ £10 
Cauvliflowers, frequently 70 or 

more, but say ...-..eceeee OO 

Cabbages, ...ececssceccrcees BO 





Carried forward ceacscoen- £100 


Brought forward .......... £100 
Celery, the first crop, not un- 
frequently upwards of 60, 
but say veces bocdtclesnidede 
We coe acdsee cacccsaa ae 
Celery, the second crop, ......40 


50 





Total annual produce of one 
GENE, . 00-0060 sé0e eke eae 





This he stated as an estimate 
rather under the mark. Some 
seasons occasion a considerable loss, 
perhaps of one crop; but as this 
does not often occur, he was of 
opinion that, upon the whole, two 
hundred pounds an acre was a very 
low estimate of the average annual 
produce of these gardens. 

With the produce or amount of 
a gardener’s crops, I confess I am 
uot practically acquainted; and 
therefore I must beg, that the fore- 
going account may be taken as the 
result of the inquiries which I have 
been ableto make, 

The very great expense,in labour, 
manure, &c, which kitchen-gar- 
deners are at, is evident to every 
one who lives in the neighbourhood 
of them. Probably it may be thus 
divided, viz. in labour, 351. ; teams 
and dung, 25/.; rent, taxes, and 
tithes, 12/.; marketing and ex- 
penses, 8/.—together, 80/.; which, 
taken from the foregoing sum of 
200/, leaves 120/. per acre as in- 
terest of capital, and profit. 

The farming gardeners, or those 
who work their soil principally 
with the plough, are situated 
rather more distant from London ; 
occupy larger tracts of land; and 
are content to follow something 
like the following method or order 
of cropping, namely :—in_ the 
mouths of January and February, 
they crop their land with early 
pease, im order to have the pods 
gathered green, and sold in the 
month of June. The haulm ts 
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hooked up, and, as soon as it is dry, 
is carried off the ground, and 
stacked, for the fodder of horses, 
ouwhich they thrive nearly as well 
as on hay. The ground being 
cleared, is ploughed, and sown 
with turnipst, which are sold off 
in autumn; at which time the 
ground is again ploughed, and 
planted with collards. 5 

When the crop of pease is of the 
marrowfat kind, they do not come 
so early as before-mentioned, and 
are, therefore, generally succeeded 
by a crop of savoys, or late cab- 
bages, 

In gathering green pease, six or 
seven acres will employ twenty 
persous, daily (Sundays not €X- 
cepted), and they are paid from 
one shilling to sixteen or eighteen- 
pence per sack of four bushels, for 
gathering them. The price varies 
according to the bulk of the crop, 
and also according to the kind 
of pea, or size of the pods, 
Those of the marrowfat, or larger 
kind, at one shilling, and the 
sinaller sort at sixteen or eighteen- 
pence jer sack, They are sent to 
market in these sacks, by both land 
and water carriage, from every 
distance, perhaps, not exceeding 
twenty-five miles, and are sold in 
the market at, from five to seven- 
teen shillings per sack: in which 
manner this crop returns from less 
than five, to upwards of 20/. per 
acre, 

Turnips are pulled up by the 
hand, the tap-root cut off, washed, 
and tied in bunches, of ten or 


+ All these operations are done ina few 
days, or finished within a week from the 
time when the last pease of the piece of 
jand are gathered, — 


twelve in each, They are then 
sent to market in carts, which 
carry about forty dozen of these 
bunches, and thus produce from 
two to four guineas each load, or 
from twenty to upwards of fifty 
pounds per acre, ; 

1 think there are about eight 
thousand acres in four countiest 
cultivated in this manner, pro« 
duciug, per acre, about fifty 
pounds, 

There are perhaps thirteen hun- 
dred acres in the vicmity of Lon- 
don, cultivated by. the spade in 
the most perfect manner, which do 
not possess the advantages which 
Ihave before stated to belong to 
the soil at the Neat-honuses, but 
which arevather under the medium 
between the soil at the Neat-houses 
and the land oceupied hy the 
farming gardeners, producing an 
hundred pounds peracre. 

There are also about five hun- 
dred acres more, which, possessing 
some of the advantages of the soil 
at the Neat-houses, hold a medium 
statfon between that and the laste 
mentioned thirteen hundred acres, 
and which, being cultivated in the 
same manner, produce a return of 
about one hundred and fifty peunds 
anacre, This sum is disposed of 
thus, viz. in labour 40/.; in teams 
and dung, 25/.; marketing and 
expenses, 5/.; rent, taxes, and 
tithes, 101. ;—together, §0/ leaving 
for interest of capital, and profit, 
70l. per acre, 


t Middtesex, - 1800 acres. 
Surrey, - - 8500 
Kent, - - 1700 
Essex, ° 1000 
8000 
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Recapitulation, 
Gardens at the Neat-houses 200 acres, at 2001. per aere, ° £.49,000 
Surry side of the Thames 500 acres, at 1501, - E 75,000 
Round the outskirts of 
London, in 4 counties , 1900 acres, at 1001. ‘ é 130,000 





Wholly cultivated by = 2000 acres, at the average produce : £.245,000 


spade - 
Farming. gardeners. their 





of 1201. 10s. per aere, 








Jand partly cultivated by 
the spade but mostly by 8000 acres,at 501. per acre, « 400,000 
the plough, - 
Total, 10,000 acres, producing annually £.645,000 
To which sum add for fruit-gardens - . 400,000 
£.1,045,000 


And the total will show, that the 
consumption of the metropolis and 
tts environs, in fruits and vege- 
tables, is upwards of one millton 
pounds sterling per annum. 

I think these several estimates 
cannot be too high for the produce 
raised by the labour of the kitchen- 
gardeners,round London; as they 
are known to live, and provide as 
well for their families, on five acres 
of the best ground, nine acres of 
the second best, or twenty acres of 
an inferior soil, as the generality of 
farmers can on one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred acres. This 
cannot fail of placing the gardener’s 
art inthe most favourable point of 
view ; as no other application of 
lund, nor of labour, does, or can 
supply, so large'a surplus-revenne 
towards supporting the non-pro- 
ductive part of the community. 
The labour and profit of the dealers, 
the porterage and additional car- 
riage, greatly increase this sum to 
the consumers; but in what ratio 
or proportion, I have not been able 
to learn; though, in the article of 
turnips, | have known the farming 
gardener to receive forty-five 
pounds per acre for that commodity, 





when the consumer was paying to 
the retailer after the rate of one 
hundred and fifty pounds per acre*. 
In other articles, uo doubt, some- 
thing like the same proportion 
holds good. Upon mentioning this 
to a gardener, he replied, ‘ No, no; 
not so much as that, neither.’ The 
same person observed, that the 
retailers who keep shops and stands, 
never buy more than they know 
they can sell well, And therefore 
both growers and consumers are 
much indebted, for the moderate 
price, and the consequent increased 
consumption, to the jack-ass dri- 
vers, barrow-women, and _ other 
itinerant dealers in these articles, 
who buy of the gardeners in the 
market, and hawk through the 
streets of London, and its environs, 
vegetables and fruit at a moderate 
price. 

That gardening is not altogether 
an unprofitable concern (as Dr. 
Adam Smith has represented it to 
be), we have ample proof, both in 


* Four hundred and eighty (40 dozen) 
bunches, at 14d. is 31. cart-load ; fifteen 
such loads per acre, is 451. They were 
retailed at 51, which is at the rate of 150!, 
per acre, 
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Middlesex and Surrey. There are 
generally some gardeners in the 
commission of the peace. It has 
produced several sheriffs of coun- 
ties; and others who have realized 
from 40 to upwards of 100,000]. in 
addition to their patrimony. 





Ow the Impress of SEAMEN. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE feelings of the British pub- 
lic, respecting the slave trade, hav- 
ing lately been manifested in such 
a manner as to reflect imperishable 
honor on the nation, whilst glowing 
with exultation at this idea, I 
cannot but feel most ardently in- 
duced to submit a few remarks 
respecting another class uf sufferers, 
whose case really seems to be 
deplored by some British states- 
men, as if beyond the possibility of 
relief, 

Lallude, Sir, to the unhappy vie- 
tims of the impress system: there 
cannot be any thing more hostile to 
the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion, more repugnant to those 
high feelings of justice and huma- 
nity, which, thank God! have so 
recently and so strongly evinced 
themselves from one end of the 
empire to the other; a greater vio- 
lation of the natural liberty, and 
conventional freedom, of British 
subjects ; or one that in its uature 
comprehends more of severity, cru- 
elty, and unjustifiable aggression, 
than the practice of issuing press 
warrants, and seizing the unhappy 
subject, perhaps at the moment of 
his return, after a very long, and 
very painful absence from his fa- 
mily. 

It is argued by some there is a 
law, to which all other laws must 
give way, the “law of necessity,” 
by which we are compelled to do 


Vou. I, September, 1814, 


this, so long as there shall be a 
necessity for fitting out fleets, and 
manning them, for the protection 
of our lives, and the preservation 
of our properties. 

It is, Sir, to this ‘ plea of neces- 
sity” that I mean to confine my 
remarks, and would therefore very 
respectfully suggest to such Bri- 
tish statesmen above referred to, 
and all other advocates for the fur- 
ther toleration and continuance 
of this horrid system, ‘ that it is 
not a coaentee practice,” and con- 
sequently neither the tyrant’s plea, 
or any other plea whatever, can 
witha shade of reason, be adduced 
in its support. 

They ought to be informed that if 
after being at the pains to examine 
thoroughly the subject in all its 
bearings, their minds can then en- 
tertain any doubts, they may all be 
removed if they will peruse a small 
tract, entitled the © Sailor’s Advo- 
cate,” whereinare inserted extracts 
from several acts of parliament ; an 
account of the great expense of 
the impress service, its baneful 
inftuence in many respects, and 
the means whereby the practice 
may be set aside, without the 
slighest detriment to the public 
service. 

By bestowing insertion on the 
above, should ituot be inconsistent 
with your arrangements, I bey to 
add you will confer on your con- 
stant reader an eternal obligation. 

I have the honor to be, 
with high respect, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

London, ATLANTIS, 

August 16th, 1814, 





On the proper Aare for FELLING 
TIMBER. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 
A ae of your Magazine 
Cc 
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will be usefully occupied 1 think im 
giving a place to this letter, The 
lnportance of timber to a naval 
and commercial country need not 
be insisted on ; and in proportion 
to that importance should be the 
prudence and skill with which it is 
reared and felled. Ignorance and 
cupidity frequeutly produce the 
latter prematurely, whence the 
national stock 1s impaired, and pos- 
terity as it were is defrauded of its 
right. The result of a pretty long 
experience enables me to fix the 
proper ages for felling the four 
following species of timber, 

Poplar from 30 to 50 years old. 
Elm from 50 to 100 ditto. 

Ashi from 50 to 100, 

Oak from 100 to 200. 

Very much depends on situa- 
tion, on the soil and sub-soil in 
which trees are rooted. On dry 
absorbent soils the oak and the elm, 
at least, are observed to go off 
much sooner than in cooler, more 
retentive situations, 

In Merivale wood, a dry loam 
with a rocky subsoil, we find the 
oak going fast to decay at two 
hundred years old, In Bagot’s 
park, a cooler situation, itis sound, 
but unprofitable. In Statfold wood, 
perheps a still cooler spot, it is 
sound, profitable, aud wearing every 
appearance of being in a fit state to 
be taken down at the age of a 
hundred and fifty years. 

A. B. 





The AnomiNation of Toracco, 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 
Sir, 

IT WAS greatly amused the other 
day with reading King James's 
** Counter Blast to Tobacco,” a 
singular work to fall froma royal 
pen. His majesty seems to have 
had a greater ares of it than 
honest Stow, who calls it ™ a 


stinking weed, so much abused to 
God’s dishonor,” Our royal pedant 
stigmatises this * stinking weed,” 
however, witha curious’ vehemence. 
He calls it “* the lively image and 
pattern of hell ; for that it had, by 
allusion, im it all the parts and 
vices of the world, whereby hell 
may be gained; to wit: first, it 
wasa smoke ; so are all the vanities 
of this world ; secondly, it delight- 
eth them who take it; so do all the 
pleasures of the world delight the 
men of the world. Thirdly, it 
maketh men drunken and light 
in the head ; so do all the vanities 
of the world, men are drunken 
therewith. Fourthly, he that 
taketh tobacco saith he cannot 
leave it, it doth bewitch him ; even 
so the pleasures of the world make 
make men loathe to leave them, 
they are for the most part so en- 
chanted with them, And further 
besides all this, it is like hell in 
the very substance of it, for it is 
astinking loathsome thing, and so 
is heli. And further his majesty 
professed that were he to invite the 
devil to a dinner he should have 
three dishes; first a pig, second a 
poll of lingand mustard, and third 
a pipe of tobacco for digestion.” 

The mind that could indulge in 
such miserable quibbles aud con+ 
ceits was surely better adapted for 
a cloister than a throne. He did 
not content himself however with 
merely writing against tobacco ; 
for he issued an order to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge enjoining 
them not to take tobacco at St. 
Mary’s church. 

The antipathy to tobacco must 
have been very strong in the mind 
ofthe person who wrote the fol- 
lowing curious clause in his will, 

The testator was Peter Campbell, 
a Derbyshire geutleman, and the 
will is dated 20th Oct, 1616, 

“Now for all such household 
goods at Darley, whereof Jolu 
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Hoson hath an inventory, my will 
is, that my son Roger shall have 
them all toward house-keepinge, on 
this condition, that yf at any time 
hereafter any of his brothers or 


sisters shall fynd him takeing of 


tobacco, that then he or she so 
fynding him, and making just 
proofe thereof to my executors, 
shall have the said goods, or the 
full valewe thereof, according as 
they shall be praysed, which said 
goods shall presently after my 
death be valewed and praysed by 
my executors for that purpose.” 

It appears from another part of 
this will that there were five bro- 
thers and three sistéfs, so that if he 
wished to disobey the injunction 
contained in it, he would have 
found it difficult to do so without 
detection. After all, it has al- 
ways appeared to me a singular 
problem how a practice so repug- 
nant at first, should so generally 
prevail. lenvy those whom I see 
enjoying the tranquil delights of a 
pipe, they look so happy ; but I 
cannot imitate them. 

Lremain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Great Russell-street, P.H. 
September 1, 





Famous American Recipe for the 
RHEUMATISM. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 

IN your last number, a corre- 
spondent who signs himself P. H., 
4as Communicated a very simple, 
and as he affirms, efficacious cure 
for the gravel and stone; and I now 
venture to transmit to you one for 
the rheumatism, a complaint 
scarcely less excruciating in some 
of its attacks, than nephritis. I 
met with it lately in a medical 
tract published by Dr, Simpson in 
the year 1763, 


‘bake of garlick two Cloves, of 
gum ammoniac one drachm; blend 
them by bruising together ; make 
them into two or three boluses with 
fair water, and swallow them one at 
night and oue in the morning: 
drink, while taking this recipe, 
sassafras tea, made very strong, so 
as to have the tea-pot filled with 
chips, This is generally found to 
banish the rheumatism, and even 
contractions in-the joints, in a few 
times taking. It is very famous in 
America, and £100 has been given 
for the recipe.” 

A wet summer and autumn such 
as we have had are peculiarly fa- 
vorable to the production of rheu- 
matic attacks, and your insertion 
of the above may perhaps procure 
relief to many sufferers. In the 
hope that such may be the conse- 
quence, 

. I remain, Sir, &c. 
Hoxton, HUMANITAS, 
September 16. 





Curtous Story of an Appant- 
TION, 


Tothe Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

AS you have inserted, at p. 9. 
of your Magazine for July, an in- 
teresting and I could almost say 
authentic narration, from the works 
of the abbé de St. Pierre, I ima- 
gine you will feel no reluctance in 
giving extended publicity to ano- 
ther narrative equally as curious, 
and equally as well attested, as 
the preceding one, The memo- 
randum containing it was found 
amony the papers of the late Rev. 
Mr. Mores, of Layton in Essex, 
formerly of Queen’s College Ox. 
ford, a gentleman of unquestiona- 
ble veracity, and highly respected 
for his learning and abilities. The 
authegticity, as far as relates to 

Cc2 
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Curious Story ofan Apparition. 








the hand-writing of Mr. Mores, has 
been determined by his son, and 
by several other persons who knew 
him, [I shall use no further pre- 
face, but give it you exactly in his 
own words, 

«| Mr. Jobn Bonnell was a 
commoner of Queen's College; he 
was remarkable in his person and 
in his gait, and bad a particular 
ruanner of holding up his gown 
behind, so that to any one who had 
but once seen him he might be 
known by his back as easily as by 
his face. 

*«* On Sunday, November 13, 
1750, at noon, Mr. Ballard, who 
was then of Magdalen College, and 
myself, were talking together at 
Parker’s door. I wasthen waiting 
for the sound of the trumpet, and 
suddenly Mr. Ballard cried out, 
Lord have mercy upon me, who is 
that coming out of your college ? 
J looked, and saw, as I supposed, 
Mr. Bonnell, and replied, he is a 
gentleman of our house, and his 
name is Bonnell; he comes’ from 
Stanton Harcourt. My God! said 
Mr. Ballard, I never saw such a 
face in all my life. I answered 
slightly, his face is much the same 
as it always is; I think itis alittle 
more inflamed and swelled than it 
is sometimes; perhaps he has 
buckled his band too tight, but I 
should not have observed it if you 
had not spoken. Well, said Mr. 
Ballard again, I shall never forget 
hin as long as I live; and seemed 
to be much disconcerted and 

frightened. 

** This figure I saw without any 
emotion or suspicion ; it came down 
the quadrangle, came out ut the 
gate, and walked up the high 
street ; we followed it with our eyes 
till it came to Cat-street, where it 
was lost. The trumpet then 
sounded, and Mr. Ballard and I 

parted, and J went iuto the hall, 





and thought no more of Mr. Bon- 
nell, 

** In the evening the prayers of 
the chapel were desired for oue who 
was ina very sick and dangerous 
condition. When I came out of 
the chapel, I enquired of one of 
the scholars, James Harrison, in 
the hearing of several others who 
were standing before the kitchen 
fire, who it was that was prayed 
for? and was answered, Mr. Bon- 
nell, senior; Bonnell, senior, said I 
with astonishment, what is the mat- 
ter with him? he was very well to- 
day, forl saw him go out to dinner; 
you are very much mistaken, an- 
swered the scholar ; for he has not 
been out of his bed for some days. 
I then asserted more positively that 
I bad seen him, aud that a gentle- 
man was with me who saw him too. 

‘* This came presently to the 
ears of Dr, Fothergil, who had. 
been my tutor, Aiter supper he 
took me aside, and questioned me 
aboutit, and said, he was very sorry 
I had mentioned the matter so 
publicly, for Mr. B. was danger- 
ously ill. I replied, I was very 
sorry too, but I had done it inno- 
cently; and the next day Mr. b. 
died. 

‘Inquiry was made of Mr, Bal- 
lard afterwards,, who related the 
particulars which he was witness to 
10 the same manner as T have now 
related theur: adding, that I told 
him the gentleman was one Mr. 
Bonnell, and that he came from 
Stanton Harcourt,”’ 

When we consider all the cir- 
cumstances of this singular narra- 
tion, | think it will be allowed to 
possess those evidences of credibility 
which are at least sufficieut to 
stagger scepticism on a point where 
certainty isdenied to man, Cum- 
berland, in his Observer, has, what 
Grose used to call, with an arch 
look, a “nice ghost story;” in shert 
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Corruption of Words.—lhustrauon of Shakespeare. 











every man has one to tell, though 
no man will confess that he be- 
lieves in any. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Odiham, Hants, ‘'T., PRESTON. 
September 7. 





PopuLar Corruption of Worps. 


To the Editor of the NewUniversal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE metamorphosis which terms 
undergo in the course of years has 
often been observed, and especially 
that kind of metamorphosis which 
the ignorant pronunciation of a 
word 1s sure to perpetuate. The 
Belle Savage Inn, for example, de- 
fied any meaning, till lately that 
it was restored to its ancient or- 
thography of the Belle Sanvage. 
Other inn-keepers, however, are not 
so classical as the landlord of the 
Belle Sauvage; and wes till have the 
Bull and Mouth, though it is evi- 
dently derivedfrom the Boulogne 
Mouth, i. e. the harbour of Bou- 
logne. So,at Chelsea, there is the 
sign of the Bag of Nails,corrupted 
from the Bacchanals, a group of 
whom, dancing, was alee an 
appropriate emblem for a tavern. 
Addison in one of his Spectators 
wished that the various cries of 
London should be musically taught 
to our itinerant traders in fish, 
green pease and apples ; and when- 
ever a committee is formed for 
that purpose I hopethey will reform 
our sipus. 

I remain, &c. 
0. 





ILLUSTRATION Of SHAKSPEARE. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 
AS the pages of your interesting 
Magazine are now devoted to topics 
of miscellaneous criticism as well 





as subjects of more lasting impor 
tauceand more general curiosity, 
1 venture to submit to your notice 
an illustration of our great national 
bard, Therecan be no doubt that 
he is often best explained by his 
contemporaries, and that what ap- 
pears obscure in him would at 
once become intelligible, if con- 
templated through the phraseol 
and sentiments of the writers of his 
own age. The following lines in 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV. for in- 
stance, receive an apt illustration 
from a jest book of his time. 

The skipping king he ambled up and down 
With shaliow jesters, and rash Javin wits 
Soon kindled and soon burn’d. 

In an old work published under 
the following title, “ Jests to make 
you merie, with the coniuring up 
of Cock Watt (the walking spirit of 
Newgate) to tell tales. Unto which- 
is added the miserie of a prison and 
a prisoner, and a paradox in praise 
of serjeants, written by T. D. and 
George Wilkins ; imprinted at Lon- 
don by N. O. for Nathaniel Butter 
dwelling neere to St. Austin’s Gate, 
at the signe of the pide bull 1607,” 
there is the following definition of 
a jest : 

WHAT A JEST Is. 


‘ A jest is the bubling up of wit. 
It is a bavin which being well kin- 
dled, maintains, for a short time, 
the heateof laughter. Itisa weapon 
wherewith a fool does oftentimes 
fight, and awise man defends him- 
self by. It is the foode of good 
company if it be seasoned with 
judgment ; but if with too much 
tartnesse it is hardly digested, but 
turnes to quarrel. A iest is ried 
as powder 1s, the most sudden is 
the best. [tis a merrie gentleman, 
and hath a brother so inuch like 
him that many take them for twins, 
for the one is aiest spoken and the 
other isaiest done. Stay but the 
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Portuguese Hymn. 








reading this booke some halfe an 
houre and you shall bee brought 
acquainted with both.” 

i could not resist transcribing 
the whole of this, though it is the 
commencement only that my pur- 
pose needed. T. D. in the title 
page stands for Thomas Decker, 
the antagonist of Jonson, and the 
writer of many dramatic pieces. 
Bavin, 1 need only add, means, a 
small faggot of brushwood, which 
quickly kindles into a blaze. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &e, 
Chapter Coffee-House, L. L. 
September 4. 





PortuGurse Hymn. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

1 WAS reading the other day 
Chateaubriand’s eloquent and im- 
pressive work on the beauties of 
Christianity. In the 6th Chap. 
book v. part ii. in which he dis- 
cusses what he calls moral har- 
monies, he alludes to the many 
consolations which religion presents 
to usin the hour of suffering and 
calamity ; and as an instance of its 
dominion mentions the following 
anecdote. 

** In the great events of life re- 
ligious customs impart their con- 
solations to the unfortunate. We 
once were spectators of a ship- 
wreck. The mariners on reaching 
the shore stripped off all their 
clothes with the exception of their 
wet trowsers aud shirts. They had 
made a vow tothe Virgin during 
the storm. They repaired in pro- 
cession to a little chapel dedicated 
to St. Thomas preceded by the 
captain and followed by the people 
who joined them in singing the 


Ave Maris Stella, The priest said 


the mass appointed for the ship- 
wrecked, and the sailors hung their 
garments dripping with sea water 
as votive offerings against the walls 
of the chapel. Philosophy muy. 
fill her pages with high sounding 
words, but we question whether the 
unfortunate ever go to hang up 
their garments in her temple.” 
You may suppose, Sir, I did not 
exactly sympathise with the vow of 
these mariners to the Virgin Mary, 
though I agree with Paley, who ob- 
serves in ‘his’ Moral Philosophy, 
‘that the most preposterous device 
by which the weakest devotee ever 
believed he was securing the happi- 
ness of afuture life, is more rational 
than uncoucern about it; but my 
curiosity was a little raised to know 
the nature of the hymn which these 
poor fellows sung to their preserver, 
and which it appeared was com- 
posed specifically for persons in 
their condition. A friend to whom 
I pointed ont this passage helped 
me in my inquiry, and not only gra- 
titied me with a perusal of the 
original Portuguese, but also with 
a beautiful translation of it by the 
late ingenious Dr. Leyden. 1 con- 
fess I was so struck with the tender 
strain of devotional poetry which 
pervaded this sacred composition, 
that I felt an immediate wish to 
make it more generally known than 
I apprehend it tobe. 1 have there- 
fore copied it off, ahd now send it 
to you, Mr. Editor, leaving you to 
muke what use you please with it, 
either throwing it aside, or insert- 
ing it in your pages, the latter of 
which I dare affirm would be most 
gratifying to many of your nume- 
rous readers, 
1 remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Lichfield, P, BENNET. 

September 1}. 
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Hymn to the Virgin Mary, the 
Star of the Sea. 


Star of the wide and pathless sea 
Who lov’st on mariners to shine, 
These votive garments, wet, to thee, 
We hang within thy holy shrine; 
When o’er us flash’d the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 
We call’d no other name but thine 
And hop’d when other hope was lost. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the vast and howling main," 
When dark and lone is all the sky, 
And mountain-waves o’er ocean's plain 
Erect their stormy heads on high : 
When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee ; 
The star of ocean heeds their cry, 
And saves the found’ring bark at sea. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the dark and stormy sea, 
When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
Thy gentle virgin form we see 
Bright rising o’er the hoary wave : 
The howling storms that seem to crave 
Their victims sink in music sweet ; 
The surging sea recedes to pave 
The path beneath thy glist’ning feet. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the desart waters wild, 

Who pitying, hear’st the seaman’s cry, 
The God of mercy, as a child, 

On that chaste bosom loves to lie ; 
While soft the chorus of the sky 

Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel voices name on high 

The mother of the heav’nly King. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the deep! at that blest name 

The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempests wild their fury tame 

That made the deep’s foundations reel ; 
The soft celestial accents steal 

So soothing through the realms of woe, 
The newly damn’d a respite feel 

From torture in the depths below. 

Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the mild and placid seas, 

Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 

O’er all that to the depths go down, 
With hymns of grateful transport own ; 

When gathering clouds obscure their 

sight, 

And heav’n assumes an awful frown, 

The star of ocean glitters bright. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the deep! when angel lyres 
Tohymn thy holy name essay, 
In vain 2 mortal harp aspires, 
To mingle in the mighty lay. 
Mother of God! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bqsom fires, 
When storms and teinpests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal quires. 
Ave Maris Stella § 





Tue Doctrines of JOANNA 
SouTucort. 


[We have this month prefixed to our 
Magazine a likeness of this anti- 
quated virgin, accompanied with a 
biographical memoir. The fallowing 
analysis of her prophetic mission, so 
far as it is possible to collect an 
meaning from her rhapsodies, is 
from the pen of Don Espriella, alias 
Robert Southey, esq. alias the Poet 
Laureate, It was pointed out to us 
by a valued correspondent, who 
suggested the propriety of re-print- 
ing it at this moment when an 
unusual degree of attention has been 
excited by her pregnant discoveries, 
and we willingly accede to his re- 
quest. | 


IN the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, there appeared an 
English virgin in Italy, beautiful 
and eloquent, who affirmed that 
the Holy Ghost was incarnate in her 
for the redemption of women, and 
she baptised women in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of lierself. Her body was carried 
to Milan, and burnt there. An 
arch-heretic of the same sex and 
country is now establishing a sect 
in England, founded upon a not 
dissimilar and equally portentous 
blasphemy. The naime of this 
woman is Joanna Southcott; she 
neither boasts of the charms of 
her forerunner, nor needs them, 
Instead of having an eye which can 
fascinate, a tongue which can per 
suade to error by glossing it with 
sweet discourse, she is old, vulgar, 
and illiterate. In all the innu- 
merable volumes which she has 
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sent into the world, there are not 
three connected sentences in se- 
quence, and the language alike 
violates common sense and common 
syntax. Yet she has her followers 
among the educated classes, and 
even among the beneficed clergy. 
“lf Adam,” she says, * had re- 
fused listening to a foolish ignorant 
woman at first, then man might 
refuse listening to a foolish ignoran 
woman at last!”—and the argu- 
ment is admitted by her adherents, 
When we read in romance of en- 
chanted fountains, they are de- 
scribed as flowing with such clear 
and sparkling waters as to tempt 
the traveller to thirst: here, there 
may be a magic im the draught ; 
but he who can taste of so foul a 
stream must previously have lost 
his senses. The filth sand the 
abominations of demoniaeal witch- 
craft are emblematical of such 
delusions; not the golden goblet 
and bewitching allurements of 
Circe and Armida, ' 

The patient and resolute obe- 
dience with which I have collected 
for you some account of this woman 
and her system, from a pile of 
pamphlets half a yard high, will, 
I hope, be imputed to me us a 
merit. Had the heretics of old 
been half as voluminous, and half 
as dull, St. Epiphanius would 
never have persevered through his 
task. 

Four persons have written to 
Joanna upon the subject of her 
pretended mission, each calling 
himself Christ! One Mr. Leach, a 
Methodist preacher, told her to go 
to the Lord in his name, and tell 
the Lord that he said her writings 
were inspired by the Devil. These 
circumstances show how commonly 
delusion, blasphemy, and madness 
are to be found in this country, 
and may lessen our wonder at the 
phrenzy of Joanna and her fol- 
lowers, Her own career began 





humbly, with prophecies concern- 
ing the weather, such as the po- 
pular English almanacks coutain, 
and threats concerning the fate of 
Europe and the successes of the 
French, which were at that time the 
speculations of every newspaper, 
and of every ale-house politician. 
Some of these guesses having 
chanced to be right, the women of 
the family in which she then worked 
at the upholstering business began 
to lend ear to her, and she ven- 
tured to submit her papers to the 
judgment of one whose church she 
attended. He listened to her with 
timid curiesity, rather wanting 
courage than credulity to become 
her disciple; received from her 
certain sealed prophecies which 
were at some future time to be 
opened, when, as it would be seen 
that they had been accomplished, 
they would prove the truth of her 
inspiration; and sanctioned, or 
seemed to sanction, her design of 
publishing her call to the world, 
But in this publication his own 
name appeared, and that in sucha 
manner as plainly to imply, that 
if he had not encouraged her to 
print, he had not endeavoured to 
prevent her from so doing. His 
eyes were immediately opened to 
his own imprudence, whatever they 
may have been to the nature of her 
call,and he obtained her consent 
to insert an advertisement in the 
newspaper with her signature 
stating that he had said it was the 
work of the Devil. But here the 
parties are at issue: as the adver- 
tisement was worded, it signifies 
that he always said her calling was 
from the Devil; on the other hand, 
Joanna and her witnesses protest 
that what she had signed was 
merely an acknowledgment, that 
Mr. had said, after her book 
was printed, the Devil had insti- 
gated her to print his name in it. 
This would not be worthy of 
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== 
mention, if it were not for the mi 
extraordinary situation into whic 
this gentleman has brought him- 
self. Wishing to be clear of the 
connection in which he had so 
unluckily engaged, he burned the 
sealed papers which had been en- 
trusted to his care, From that time 
all the Joannians, who are now no 
inconsiderable number, regard him 
as the arch-apostate. He is the 
Jehoiakim who burnt Jeremiah’s 
roll of prophecies; he is. their 
Judas Iscariot, a second Lucifer, 
son of the Morning. They call 
upon him to produce these pro- 
phecies, which she boldly asserts, 
and they implicitly believe, have all 
been fulfilled, and therefore would 
convince the world of the truth of 
her mission. In vain does Mr. 
answer that he has burnt these 
unhappy papers :—in an unhappy 
hour for himself did he burn them! 
Day after day long letters are dis- 
patched to him, sometimes from 
Joanna herself, sometimes from her 
brother, sometimes from one of her 
four-and-twenty elders, filled with 
exhortation, invective, texts of 
scripture, and denunciations of the 
law in this world aud the Devil in 
the next; and these letters the 
prophetess prints, for this very 
sufficient reason—that all her 
believers purchase them, Mr. 
sometimes treats them with con- 
tempt, at other times he appeals to 
their compassion, and beseeches 
them, if they have any bowels of 
christian charity, to have com- 
passion on him, and let him rest, 
and no longer add to the incon- 
ceivable and irreparable injuries 
which they have already occasioned 
him, If he issilent, no matter, on 
they go, printing copies of all 
which they write, and when he is 
worried into replying, his answers 
also serve to swell Jounna’s books. 
In this manner is this poor man, 
Ver. I, September, 1814, 








es 
because he has recovered his senses, 
persecuted by a crazy prophetess, 
and her four-and-twenty crazy 
elders, who seem determined not 
to desist, till, one way or other, 
es have made him as ripe for 
lam as they are themselves, 
The books which she sends into 
the world are written partly in 
prose, partly in rhyme, all the 
verse, and the greater part of the 
prose, being delivered in the cha- 
racter of the Almighty! It is-not 
possible to convey any adequate 
idea of this unparalleled and un- 
imaginable nonsense by any other 
mens than literal transcript. Her 
hand-writing was illegibly bad, so 
that at last she found it convenient: 
to receive orders to throw away the 
pen, and deliver her oracles orally ; 
and her words flow from her faster 
than her scribes can write them 
down. This may be well believed, 
for they are mere words, aud no 
thing else: a rhapsody of texts, 
vulgar dreams, and vulgar inter- 
pretatiens, vulgar types and vulgar 
applications :—the vilest string of 
words in the vilest doggrel verse, 
which has no other connection than 
what the vilest rhymes have sugs 
gested, she vents, and her fole 
lowers receive, as the dictates of 
immediate inspiration. A herd, 
however, was ready to devour this 
garbage as the bread of life. Cre- 
dulity and vanity are fou) feeders, 
The clergy in her own neigh 
bourhood were invited by her, by 
private letters, to examine her 
claims; but they treated her invie 
tation with contempt, the bishop 
also did not choose to interfere :— 
of what avail, indeed, would it have 
been to have examined her, when 
they had no power to sileyce her 
blasphemies! She found believers 
at a distance. Seven men came 
from different parts of the country 
to examine—thiat is to believe in 
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her; these were her seven stars; 
and when at another time seven 
mere arrwed upon the same wise 
errand, she observed, in allusion to 
one of those vulgar sayings from 
which all her .allusionsare drawn, 
that her seven stars were come to 
fourteen. Among these early be- 
lievers were three clergymen, ove 
of them a,man of fashion, fortune, 
aud noble family. Ht is oot un- 
likely that the woman suspected the 
state of \her own, wtellects:. her 
letters appear to indicate this; they 


express a humble submission : to. 


wiser judgments than her own; 
and con!ld she have breathed the 
first thoughts of delusion into the 
eur of some pious confessor, it is 
more than probable that she would 
soon have acknowledged her error 
at his feet, and the phrensy which 
has now infected thousands would 
have been cut off on its first ap- 
pearance. But when she found 
that persons into whose society 
nething else could ever have ele- 
vated her, listened to her with 
reverence, believed all her sayings, 
and supplied her. with means and 
money tospread them abroad, it is 
not to be wondered at if she went 
on more boldly ;—the gainfulness 
of the trade soon silencing all 
doubts of the truth of her inspira- 
tion. 

Some of her foremost adherents 
were veterans m credulity; they 
have been initiated in the mysteries 
of animal maguetism, had received 
spiritual circumcision from Bro- 
thers, and were thus doubly qua- 
lified for the part they were to act 
in this new drama of delusion. To 
accommodate them, Joanna con- 
firmed the authenticity of this last 
fanatic’s mission, and acknow~ 
ledged him as King of the Hebrews, 
but she dropthis whole mythology. 
Her heresy in its main part is not 
new, The opinion that redemption 


extended to men only and not to 
women, had been held by a Nor- 
man, in the sixteenth century, as 
well ae by the fair English heretic’ 
already mentioned,, This man, in 
a book called Virgo Veneta, maine 
tained that a female redeemer was 
necessary for the daughters of Eve, 
and announced av old woman of 
Venice of his acquaintance as the 
Saviour of her sex. .Bordonins, a 
ceutury ago, broached even a worse 
heresy.. tu a work upon miracles, 
printed ‘at Parma, he teught that 
women did not, participate in the 
atonement, because they were of a 
different species from. man, and 
were incapable of eterual , life. 
Joanna and her followers. are too 
iguorant tu be | acquainted..,with 
these her prototypes in blasphemy, 
and the whole merit, of originality 
in her system must be allowed her, 
as indeed she! has \exeeeded her 
forerunpers in the aydacity,of ber 
pretensions. She. boldly asserts 
that she isthe woman in the Reve- 
lations, who.has the Moon under 
her feet, and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars: the twelve stars. being 
her twelve apostles,, who with the 
second dozen of believers make up 
her, four-and-twenty elders. In 
her visitation it was told her that 
the angels. rejoiced .at her birth, 
because ‘she was, born to deliver 
both meu and); angels from the 
sults, of. the Devil. Let it be 
lawful, for me to repeat these blas- 
phemies,. holding them up. to 
merited, abhorrence. The scheme 
of redemption, she says, is com- 
pleted in her, and without her 
would he nnperfect; by woman 
came the fall of man, by woman 
must come his redemption : womau 
plucked the evil fruit, and woman 
must pluck the good fruit: if the 
Tree of Knowledge was violated by 
Eve, the Tree of Life is reserved 
for Joanna. Eve was a bone from 
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Adam; she'is a bone of Christ the’ 
seeoritt Adam, She is’ the bride, 
the promised seedwho is to bruise 
the serpent's head ;. she it is who 
claims the promise made at the 
creation, that woman should be the 
helpmate of man, and by her the 
Creator fulfils that promise, and 
acquits himself of the charge of 
having given to man ‘tlie woman in 
vain. Theievening star was placed: 
in the firmament to’ be her type. 
While she arrogates so-muach to 
herself, she is proportionately li- 
beral to her followers: they have 
been appointed to the four-and- 
twenty elderships: and to one of 
them, when he died, a higher chas 
racter was more blasphemously 
attributed: she assured his _rela- 
tions that he was gone to plead the 
promises before the Lord; that to 
him was to be given.the key of the 
bottomless pit, and that the time 
was at hand when he should be 
seen descending in the air, for they 
knew not the meaning of our 
Saviour’s words when he said, ‘* Ye 
shall see the Son of Man coming 
m the clouds, in power and great 
glory!” 

The immediate object of her call 
is to destroy the Devil: of this the 
Devil was aware, and that it might 
not. be said he had foul play, a 
regular dispute. of seven days was 
agreed on between him and Joanna, 
in which she was to be alone, and 
he to bring with him as many of 
the powers of darkness as he 
pleased ; but he was not to appear 
visibly ; for, as he did not choose 
to make his appearance on a former 
occasion, when some of her elders 
went to give him the meeting, but 
had disappointed them, he was not 
to be permitted to manifest himself 
hodily now, The conditions were, 
that, if she held out-with aygument 


against him for seven. days, the; 


woman should be freed, and he 


fall; but if she yielded, Satan’s: 
kitedom ‘was ‘to stand, ‘and a! 
second ‘full of “the hunian race! 
would be the consequetee: “Aes: 
cordingly, she went alone inte a 
solitary house for. this conference. 
Joanna was hetown secretary upon 
this: oceasivii,” and the process~' 
verbal of the ‘conférence has ‘been 
printed, as’ literally tuken down; 
for she wtis ordered to set down alt 
his blasplemies, and show to’ the - 
world what the language of hell is, 
It is by no meansa polite language; 
indeed the proficiency which Satan 
displays in the vulgar’ tongue is 
surprising. 

Of all Joanna’s books this’is the 
most curious. Satan brought a! 
friend with him, aid they made 
up a story for themselves which has 
seme ingenuity. It is written,’ 
said they, “* Be still, aud know that 
I am God ;”: this still worship did 
not suitSatan ; he was alively cheer- 
fal spirit, full of inirth and gaiety, 
which the bord could not bear, 
and therefore cast him out of Hea~ 
ven.+ This, according to Apollyon’s 
account of Heaven, could have been 
no great evil. «© Thou knowest,”® ’ 
he says, ‘* it is written of God, he 
is a'consuming fire, and who can 
dwell im everlasting burnings ? 
Our backs are’ not brass, nor our 
sinews jrous to dwell with God ‘in 
Heaven.” The ' Heaven therefore 
which men mistakingly desire, is 
in its nature the very hell of which 
they are so much afraid; and it ’ 
is sufficient proof of the truth of 
all this, that’the Devil invites them 
to make themselves happy and 
lead a gay life, agreeably to his 
own cheerfal chsposition, whereas 
rehigion ’ enjoins: self-denial, peni- 
tence, and ull things which are 
contrary to our natural. inelina- 
tious, . Satay accounted to Joanna 
for her inspiration by this solution : 
an evil spirit had loved her from 
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her youth up, he found there was 
no other access to her heart than by 
means of religion; and being him- 
self able to foresee future events, 
imparted this knowledge to her in 
the character of a good spirit. This 
spirit, he said, was one which she 
had been well acquainted with ; it 
was that of one Mr, F. who had told 
her if she would not have him for a 
husband he should die for her sake, 
and accordingly he haddied. But 
this deception had now been car- 
ried so far that Satan was angrv, 
and threatened, unless she broke 
her seals and destroyed her writ- 
ings, he would tear her in pieces, 

. The conference terminated like 
most theological disputes, Both 
parties grew warm. Apollyon inter- 
fered, and endeavoured to accom- 
modate matters, but without effect, 
and Joanna talked Satan out ofall 
patience, She gave him, as he 
truly complained, ten words for 
one, and allowed him no time to 
speak. All men, he said, were 
tired of her tongue already, and 
now she had tired the Devil. This 
was not unreasonable; but he pro- 
ceeded to abuse the whole sex, 
which would have been ungracious 
in any one, and in him was un- 
grateful. Hesaid no man could 
tame a woman’s tongue—the sands 
ofan hour-glass did not run faster— 
it was better to dispute with a 
thousand men than one woman. 
After this dispute she fasted forty 
days; but this fast, which is re- 
garded by her believers as so mira- 
culous, was merely a Catholic Lent, 
in which she abstained from fish as 
well as flesh. 





Posstpie Succession tothe Crown 
of ENGLAND in the BUONAPARTE 
FAMILY. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine, 
Sir, 


I TRANSMIT to you an accus 


rate and ingenious analysis of des 
scent from one of the public prints, 
by which it appears 4 branch of 
Bonaparte’s family may eventually 
sit on the throne of England, un- 
less excluded by a special act of 
parliament! I have no doubt you 
will consider this piece of genealo- 
gical information worthy a place in 
your Magazine, that it may be 
referred to hereafter, and remain, 
Your well-wisher, 


Sept. 20th. P.L.C. 


**We learn from Trieste, that the 
rae Catherine, daughter of the 

ing of Wirtemberg, and wife of 
Jerome Bonaparte, was delivered 
in that city, on the 24th of August 
last, ofason.” [Morn.Chron.]} 

** We have long observed this 
marriage with an eye of curiosity ; 
the parties have been some years 
married—this is their first child— 
this child is a son. The mother of 
this child, the princess Catherine 
of Wirtemberg, is grand-daughter 
to the late duchess of Brunswick ; 
therefore grand miece to George HIL.; 
and of course great grandchild of 
Frederick, prince of Wales. Thus, 
the wife of Jerome, and the princess 
Charlotte of Wales have a common 
ancestor in Frederick prince of 
Wales, The two princesses are 
equi-distant and equi-proximate in 
blood to this common ancestor, 
being the great grand-children of 
Frederick the father of our king. 
Frederick, by bis only consort, the 
princess Sophia, left three sons and 
two daughters; from the three 
sons, there is, at present, no legal 
descendant under theage of twenty- 
one, except the princess Charlotte ; 
nor is there any of them married 
except the Regent, the duke of 
Cumberland, and queen of 
Wirtemberg. The duke of Cum- 
berland may have children, but he 
may not, for he is forty-three years 
of age, and his wife forty, ‘The 
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duke of York 1s likely to have no 
children. —The a of Wirtem- 
berg has no children, the Regent is 
not likely to have any more chil- 
dren, Thus it appears that of the 
male line of Frederick, there is 
among all his male descendants but 
three or four existing marriages, 
and these have produced but one 
child, the princess Charlotte, to 
perpetaate the male line of Frede- 
rick, All his other descendants 
by the male liue, are, ike so many 
candles, burning out — ; and 
all their lives put together, are not 
more than the single life of the last 
survivor, Therefore the male line 
of Frederick at present converges 
in the princess Charlotte, and 
should she survive them all, as by 
nature she ought—(and having sur- 
vived them all) should she he ei- 
ther unmarried,or without children, 
we say, that by the law of England, 
the heirship to the crown of Eng- 
land would go to the female line— 
that is, to the late duchess of 
Brunswick, and then the line of 
succession would run thus :—from 
the princess Charlotte next in re- 
mainder to the duke of Brunswick, 
the son of the duchess; and, fail- 
ing his issue, next in remainder to 
the prince of Wirtemberg, the 
grandson of the duchess; and, fail- 
ing his issue, next in remainder to 
the princess Catherine, that is to 
Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte, great grand 
child of Frederick prince of Wales, 
and grand niece to George the III. ; 
nor would the law, which forbids 
marrying a subject, disqualify her, 
because she married a prince of the 
empire, a king of Westphalia, In 
this case, unless a bill of exclusion 
was passed, the wife of Jerome 
would be queen regnant of Eng- 
land, and the son of Jerome would 
be prince of Wales. : 
“The amount is this—the wife of 
Jerome and the princess Charlotte 


are equally related to Frederick, 
prince of Wales, the icommon an» 
cestor of all the claimants to the 
crown of England; the one in 
the female—the other in the male 
line. They are great grand chil« 
dren of Frederick, and, besides 
this, they are cousins in the. first 
degree, bemg the daughters of 
the twosisters.—The wife of Jerome 
is grand niece to king George, and 
the son of Jerome.ts his great grand 
nephew. 


Account of the Method of making 
a Wine, called by the Tartars 
Koumiss; with Observations on 
its Use in Medicine. By Joux 
Guieve, M.D. F.R.S. Edin. 
and late Physician to the Rus- 
sian Army. 


(From the Edinburgh Philosophi- 


cal Transactions.) 


IN an age like the present, when 
few things in nature seem to have 
eluded the researches of philoso- 
phy, when the communications of 
learning are as well established as 
those of commerce, it may appear 
somewhat surprizing, that one of 
the most important prodactions of 
milk should still remain, in a 
great measure, unknown to the 
most enlightened parts of Europe. 

The production I mean is the vi+ 
nous liquor which is procured by 
fermentation from mares’ milk, 
And it was scarcely to be expected, 
that, after it had escaped the ob+ 
servation of men the most skilled 
in chemistry, it should be taught 
us by a horde of Tartars, whose 
rank in society is not above that of 
barbarians. , 

Even in Russia itself it was with 
difficulty 1 could learn the pars 
ticulars of the preparation ; and 
though it has been used, for some 
ages, by several tribes of people 
who belong te that empire, yet, in 
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the year 1781, when'l first began 
to think of employing it in medi- 
cine, it was as little known in what 
may be called Russia proper, as it 
is now in Great» Britain. “If the 
academicians of St. Petersburgh 
gave some accounts of it, these ac- 
counts have never excited the atten- 
tion of the physicians of Russia. 

This neglect is most probably to 
be ascribed, partly to the obscure 
relations of travellers, and partly 
to the pride of system, whieh men 
of learning are too often apt to in- 
dulge, in rejecting ‘as\ incredible 
whatever does not coincide with 
their own preconceived opinions. 

On consulting the authors who 
have made mention of this subjéct, 
I find that they give’ little satis- 
factory information cencerning it. 
They all agree, that.a vinous |i- 
quor, from mares’ milk, was used 
by some of the Tartar nations, un- 
der the name of Koumiss; but none 
of them enter into a detail of the 
process by which that wine was pre- 
pared, much less does any one of 
them point out the purposes, either 
In economy or medicine, to which 
it may be applied. 

Marcus Paulus Venetus gives 
some account of it in his History of 
the Eastern Nations, which was 
published as long ago as the thir- 
teenth century, He says, it was 
used by the Turtars as their com- 
mon beverage, but makes no men- 
tion of the method of preparing 
it. 

Strahlenberg, in his description 
of the Russian empire, relates 
some circumstances of the’ prepa- 
ration ; but his method, if followed, 
could not be attended with success; 
for he mentions; that the Kalmucks 
take off the thick substance, which, 
in consequence of souring, rises to 
the top of the milk, and employ 
this in their food, while they use 
the remaining liquor either for 


drink or distillation. » New, this is 
notonly contrary tothe wsage ‘of 
that peojle, when'they wish to ob- 
tain a fermented tiquor ‘of ‘any: 
strength, ‘but experience! proves, 
that no perfect férméntation: can be 

, produced; unless alb the! parts of 
the milk be teft united in their na- 
tural portion. b oauf 

Gmelin, ‘ia his history ‘of a toar 
which he mide: throwh ‘Siberia, 
pays more ‘attention to the Tartar 
method ef distilling. a ‘spirit from 
the:wine! of: milk, than “to the fer- 
menting process by which that wine 
is procured, |e sie ot: ; 

The latest writerthdt I find men- 
tioning Koumiss, |i3 ‘the celebrated 
professor of naturab history m St. 
Petersburgh; Dr, Paldas.:.’ His. ac- 
count is as circumstantial as could 
well be ‘expected -from a traveller, 
whose object was natural history in 
general; yet the priwciples on 
which thefermentation depends, as 
well as the mode of conducting the 
process, are not sufficiently explain- 
ed in his work, 

These accounts, however imper- 
fect, might have led philosophers, 
long before this time, to a dis- 
covery of the true method of fer- 
menting milk, had not the writings 
of Newman, an eminent German 
chemist, contributed to deceive 
them. He was himself imposed 
upon by one Lucas, a Dominican 
monk, who ascribed its fermenta- 
tion to the flour of millet and the 
grains of barley, which, he said, 
the Tartars added to it, and to the 
wine cask in which the operation 
was performed. Newman, it would 
seem, was unwilling to admit of 
the fermentability of milk, because 
it was’ coutrary to the ideas he had 
entertained of an animal liquor ; 
and, therefore, adopting the op- 
posite opinion, he seems glad to 
have an authority, however weak, 
to support it, 
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Voltelen. too, a chemist of Hol- 
land, affords a striking’ example 
how easily men are misled, ‘even in 
matters of science,» by their‘ own 
prejudices, He -had no doubt of 
the existence of a fermentable prin- 
ciple in milk, inasmuch as it eon- 
tained.a Certain quantity ef a sac- 
charme substance, He knew: also 
that the. whey contained the sugar 
in solutions at was on it, therefore, 
that he'instituted his experiments ; 
he added even more sugar to the 
whey than the natural proportion ; 
but no vinous fermentation could, 
by any, means, be produced in it. 
Nor did, even his. want of suecess 
undeceive him. He never once 
imagined, that the-butyraceous and 
caseoug parts of the milk were no 
less necessary to, its fermentation 
than the saccharine and serous, 

Even Macquer, in his ‘Chemical 
Dictionary, has fajlen:into an er- 
rac of the same kind, Speaking 
of whey, he, says, ‘* In, whey 1s 
contained dissolved a considerable 
quantity of extractive substance, 
of the nature of the saccharine 
juices, and it is accordingly sus- 
ceptible of the ,spirituous fer- 
mentation. The Tartars certainly 
make from it a, spirituous drink, 
or kind of, wine.”’ From this it 
appears he had not made the ex- 
periment. : 

The following method of making 
Koumiss, is that, which I adopted 
in my own practice with, success. 
[t is comman among the ‘Baschkir 
Tartars, who inhabit. that. part, of 
the goverumeut of QOrenbourgh 
whieh lies between the rivers Kama 
and Volga, It was communicated 
to me by a Russian, nobleman, in 

whose case [ was consulted, and 
who was the first who made use of 
it by my advice. He went into that 
country on purpose to drink it ; 
and, as he resided for some time 





there, he could hot be mistaken 
with respect to the process. 

Take of fresh mates’ milk, of one 
day, any quantity 3 add to it a sixth 
part of water, and pour the mix- 
ture into a wooden vessel ; ‘use then, 
ag a ferment, an eighth part of the 
sourest cows’ milk that can be got ; 
but, at any future preparation, a 
small portion of old Kowmiss will 
better answer the purpose of sour- 
ing; cover the vessel with a thick 
cloth, and set it in a place of mo- 
derate warmth; leave it»at rest 
twenty-four hours, at the end of 
which time the milk will have. be- 
come sour, and a thick substance 
will be gathered on the top ;. then, 
witha stick, made at the lower end 
in the manner of a churnstaff, beat 
it, till the thick substance above 
mentioned be blended intimately 
with the subjacent. fluid, | In this 
situation leave it again-at rest for 
twenty-four hours more; after 
which pour it into a higher and 
uarrower vessel,resembling achurn, 
where theagitation must be repeat- 
ed, as befure, ti!l the liquor appear 
to be perfectly homogeneous; and, 
in this state it is called Koumiss ; 
of which the taste ought to bea 
pleasant mixture of sweet and sour. 
Agitation must be employed évery 
time before it be used. 

To this detail of the process he 
subjoined, that in order to, obtain 
milk in sufficient quantity, the Tar- 
tars havea custom of separating the 
foal from the mare during the day, 
and allowing it to suck during the 
vight. And, when the milk 1s: to 
be taken from the mare, which is 
generally about five times a day, 
they always produce the foal, on 
the supposition that she yields her 
milk more copiously when it is pres 
sent, 

To the above method of making 
Koumiss, which I have translated as 
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literally as possible from the origi- 
nal Russian manuscript now in my 
possession, I will add some parti- 
culars, taken from other commu- 
nications with which I was ‘ fa- 
voured by Tartars themselves. 
For thoug 
necessary to render it either more 
simple or more intelligible, yet I 
think it my duty to withhold no- 
thing which may, in any wise throw 
light on so essential a part of my 
subject. 

According to the account of a 
Tartar, who lived to the south-east 
of Orenbourgh, the proportion of 
milk and souring ought to be the 
same as above; only, to prevent 
changing the vessel, the milk ma 
be put at once into a pretty high 
and narrow vessel; and, in order 
to accelerate the fermentation, 
some warm milk may be added to 
it, and, if necessary, more souring, 

' From a Tartar, whom I met with 
at the fair of Macarieff apon the 
Velga, and from whom I purchased 
one of the leathern bags which are 
used by the Kalmucks for the pre- 
paration and carriage of their 
Koumiss, | learned, that the pro- 
cess may be much shortened by 
heating the milk before the souring 
be added to it, and as soon as the 
parts begin to separate, and a thick 
substance to rise to the top, by agi- 
tating it every hour, or oftener, 
In this way he made some in my 

e in the space of twelve 

ours. I learned also that it was 
common, among some Tartars, to 
prepare it in one day during sum- 
mer, and that with only two or three 
agitations; but that in winter, 
when, from a deficiency of mares’ 

milk, they are obliged to add a 
great proportion of that of cows’, 
more agitation and more time are 
necessary, And though it is com- 
monly used within a few days after 


I. think no addition. 


“the preparation, yet, when well se- 


cured in close vessels, and kept in 
a cold place, that it may be pre- 
served for three months, or even 
more, without any injury to its 
qualities, 

He said farther, that the acid 
fermentation might be produced by 
sour milk, as above, by a sour paste 
of rye-flour, by the rennet of a 
lamb’s stomach, or, what is more 
common, by a portion of old Kou- 
miss ; and that, in some places, 
they saved much time by adding 
the new milk to a quantity of that 
already fermented, on being mixed 
with which, it very soon undergoes 
the vinous change. Jt was accord- 
ing to the first process, however, 
that all the Keumiss which f have 
employed in medicine was pre- 
pared, 

From all these accounts, it ap- 
pears, that three things are essen- 
tial to the vinous fermentation of 
milk, These are, heat, souring, and 
agitation. Heat is necessary \o every 
species of fermentation, and sour- 
ing is perhaps not less so, though 
not in so sensible a degree as in the 
present case; but the chief art of 
fermenting milk consists in agita- 
tion, This last circumstance has 
wholly escaped the attention of che- 
mists, notwithstanding it appears to 
be consonant to the operations of 
nature in other species of fermen- 
tation. In fermenting vegetable 
juices and infusions, nature has no 
need of the assistance of art ; the 
intestine motion which accom panies 
the fermentation is sufficient to 
prodace the degree of agitation 
which seems necessary to keep the 
parts of the fluid in mutual con- 
tact, or to fit them for mutual ac- 
tion. Milk, on the contrary, is n° 
sooner soured than a separation of 
its parts takes place; the cream 
rises to the top, while the cheese 
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either falls to the bottom, or is- ap 
suspended in the whey. , When,. 


these parts are brought, ‘however, 
into close contact with one an- 
other, by agitation, and this ‘res 


peated at proper intervals, a vi-"" 


nous liquor’ is’ produted + ‘of ‘the 
mediéal virtues of*'which ¥ ‘shall 
How treat esi votlot gai stow yl 
From the time} ‘had heard of 
Koumiss, ¥ had conceived an opi- 
hion of its itfipertance in the cure 
of ‘certain diseases.” 1 judged, that 
a preparation’of milk, which could 
not be curdled by the juices of the 
stomach, while, at the same time, 
it possessed all its nutritive quali- 
ties, ‘with the superaddition of a 
fermented spirit, might ‘be of es- 
sential service in all t disorders 
where the body is defective ‘either 
in nourishment or strength, 
- The case of the above-mentioned 
- nobleman, who communicated to 
‘me the first processy'gave me an 
opportunity of trying: how far my 
conjectures were well founded, He 
was in that state which seemed to 
me strongly to indicate the use of 
such a medicine as Koumiss, | ac- 
cordingly advised him to it. 
At twenty-six years of age he 
laboured: under a complication of 
- chronie complaints, A confirmed 
dies venerea, injudiciously treated, 
with three successive salivations by 
mercury, added to bad manage- 
“ment of himself under these, had 
given rise to his disease, His body 
was much emaciated’; his fuce was 
of a livid yellow colour; his eyes 
were sunk, and round his eyeslids 
there was a dark shade; he felt a 
severe pain iw his\breast, »atid that 
‘was accompanied with a comser- 
able cough and mucous expecto- 
ration ; his appetite. and diggstion 
were greatly impaired ; he bad fre- 
quent, tremblings and,, faintings ; 
he began to feel the symptoms pf 
hectic fever. _1n,a word, his whole 
Vox. I, September, 1814. 


‘from. all the above sy mpto 
iwas' become .so. plump: aud: fresh- 
-coloared, that, eb first si 
“with difficulty his-ftiends could re- 





he, was.so weak that he required 
assistali¢e to get into the carriage 


‘in which he was to be conveyed 


into Tartary. 

After drinkingKoumiss six weeks 
only, he‘ retutuéd>' perfectly free 
Mand 


at was 


cognise him. As he did not'comie 
immedjately. to Nischne Novogo- 
rod, where I then was, he wrote 
me a letter, the substance of which, 
as far as it related ‘to. this subject, 
I shall give herey; oo yt et 
After telling me the suddep and 
remarkable a Teoyek the Koumiss 
had produced, during: the first few 
days; that he \ceased:to be )dis- 
turbed in. his sleep ; that his ner- 
vous and. dyspeptic symptoms left 
him ; that he (felt as if his vessels 
had been distended witha, fresh 
cooling liquer ;) that. he became 


_ Cheerful; that it served him both 
_ for food and drink ; that though he 


used it to the quantity of a gallon 
and a half, and. sometimes, even 
more, in the twenty-four hours, yet 
he always drank it- with pleasure, 
and without intoxication ; that his 
body, during its use, was regulasly 
open; but that his urine was go 
much increased, that he was usually 
excited to make water every hour,: 
he proceeded to express himself in 


the following strong terms, which 


serves to show how much. he; 


‘profited, by, it. \ ... 


_* 1am, disposed to consider 


. Kouniss (says he). with all, defes- 
jence,to you, a8 an universal medj- 


cine,which will cure every, disease, jf 
you do not chuse to except fever ; 


for Lam persuaded, that; the: most 


_ skilful physician, with all the dgugs 
,of theshop,.could not have re 
-meto,the health. I now enjay,'? o7 


(To pe contin 4) betas 
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‘SCRAPIANA. 
No. Ii. 


i seu! j Haaidat 
vii sissasellels Polick i f ' 
. GILBERT Pickering Rich,esq.a 
-grest ddmires: df, Pope,::published 
8 translation of) the, odes of Hotace 
-in ‘the year: 1722,:' The last line of 
' Sicbliné feriam vertice sidera, 
“he thus réndered: 
SA erat En meringy ue strike the 
jl knogk 00 apd Wf Klick’ tirdugh’ it a 
e.* 


wel Fineral' Panegytic. 
‘Gringer,in his Bidgraph 
Anecdotes,mentions a madam Cres- 
‘well,a cetebrated procures in the 
feign of Charles ‘Il. "This: lady, 
‘when’ dyling,' desired to have a ser- 
mon preached ‘at: her funeral, for 
‘which the preaclier was to'have 101. 
But, upon ‘this ‘express condition, 
that he was'to say nothing but what 
was well of her. A preacher'was, 
‘with some difficulty, found, who 
wndertook the ‘task. ' He, ‘after'a 
“serifion ‘preached ‘on the general 
subject of mortality, and the good 
“asés ‘to ‘he’ made of it, concluded 
‘with’ ‘saying :‘ By the will of the 
‘deceased itis ¢xpected that I should 
‘ther her, id say nothing but 
‘what was Well of her. “All that'I 
‘ghiall say of her, therefore, 'is this : 
** She was born well, ‘she lived well, 
“atid she died well ; for she'was born 
with name of "Creswell, she 
-Jived bn’ Clétkesivelt, atid the died 


‘in Bridewell.’”* 
an umbassador. 


Sten 6tton, ‘who was em- 


‘payee by James J.’as ambassador 
to Venice, and several other coriti- 
nental dtates 


» being requested by a ° 


“him for a confessor, 
_ knees, and: recounted all her sins. 





German ‘nobleman to write some 
;sentence in his4lbum, immediate- 
ly wrote the following sentence: 
\) SLegdtus est\vit bones, missus 5 
fannie Redpebicdcud.” 
which, may be thus Englished: 
** An ambassador is , an, hortest 


‘man, ‘sent to lie abroad for the 


good of his country.” 


, The awkward Mistake. 
Santeuil, a celebrated writer of 


Latin hymns, in France, during the 


once'a confes- 
ady, who took 
fell upon her 


Jast century, havi 
sional dress on, a 


The poet muttered something to 
himself. The penitent, thinking 
he ‘was reproaching her for her 
wickedness, hastened the concln- 
sion of her confessional ; and when 
she found the confessot quitesilent, 
she then asked him for absolution. 
* What! do you take me for a 
priest?” said Santeuil. “ Wh 


| then,” said the lady, quite alarmed, 


* did you listen tome?” * And 
why,” replied Santeuil, ‘* did you 
speak to me?” “ I'll this instant 


‘go and complain to your prior,” 


said the enraged female. ‘‘ And 


_ 1,” said the poet, * will.go to your 


husband, and give him ‘a full ac- 
count of your conduct.” 


‘Aneciote of Charles XL: 


“1 Charles, wh6 sorietimnes traversed 
“the gféatést” part of His Kingddim 


ee 
1s 


t any dttendafits, in we of 
‘vapid’ cotirses; onde’ thidetwebt 


‘an ‘‘adventiire ‘pees ’ etibt > 
“Ridiig post oe Way, ‘alPalone; be 
had!’ th 


‘piisforttthe ‘to ‘have* lis 
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horse fall dead under him, This ~~ 
haye embarrassed an oidi- 


ve Charles no. 


might, 
nary man, but it g 
sort of uneasiness. Sure of findin 
another horse, but not equally so 
of meeting with a good saddle and 
pistols, he ungirds his horse, claps 
the wbole equipage, ov his own 
hack, and thus accoutred, marches 
onto the next ina, which, by. good 
fortune, was not far off. ; 

Entering the stable, he there 
found a horse entirely to his mind ; 
so, without further ceremony, he 
clapped on his saddle and housing 
with great composure, and was just 
going to mount, when the geutle- 
man who owned the horse was ap- 

rized of a siranger’s going to steal 
his property out of the stable. 

Upon asking the king, whom he 
had never seen, bluntly, how he 

resumed to meddle with his horse, 
Pharles coolly replied, squeezin 
in his lips, which was his Weds 
custom, ** | took the horse because 
I wanted one; for you see,’’ con- 
tinued he, ‘If t haye none I shall 
be obliged to carry the saddle my- 
self.” 

This did not seem at all satisfac. 
tory to the gentleman, who instant- 
ly drew his sword. In this th 
king was not. much behind hap 
with him; and to it they were 
going, when the guards by this 
time came up, and testified that 
surprize which was patural, to ‘see 
arms jn the hands of a subject 
against his king. 

Imagipe whether the gentleman 
was less surprised than they, at his 
unpremeditated disobedience. His 
astonishment, however, was soon 
Sienpsted by the king, who, tak- 
ing him by the hand, said, “* Thou 
arta brave fellow! and i will take 
sage thou shalt be provided for.” 
i promuse was afterwards ful- 
filed; for, the king made him p 


captanp. 





‘Bon Mot of: Dr. Brown:-> ~~ 
The. late celebrated, Dr. Brown. 
courted a lady for mahy yeatss 
though uusuccessful ; during which 
time it bad been his custom ' to. 
drink the lady’s ‘health before that 
of any other... But being: observed 
one evening toomit it, agentleman 
reminded him of it, said, Come; 
Doctor, drink the lady your’ toast.” 
The Doctor replied, ** have toast« 
ed her for many years, and | can’t 
make her Brown ;—so.I’\i toast her 
no longer.” t 


Anecdote of a Clergyman promoted 
in a very extraordinary wichney. * 
In Queen Anne’s reigt, the Bri- 
tish Augustan age, few inade a nioré 
illustrious ‘ uréthan Butler, dike 
of Ormond, ‘who, for ‘his bttachs 
ment to thé causé of St. 'Germaiiis, 
was a particular rites hen 
qiucttt and of the tory party, who 
then ‘held “the superiority tn the 
court. . It happened. o that‘ ds 
his grace, who had ‘beth Chosen ip 
be Tord ‘Jieutenant of freland,' wa 
on his’ passage to ‘updéHtike Wis 
governmént, he was fotéed! in, 
contrary ‘winds, upon the thei al 
most Barren island of 11a. ‘The 
was no place in this ‘small’ at 
bleak island where his excellence 
could find tolerable tamoda- 
tion, but a pdor cieey els housé, 
in which were two or three ‘smafl 
roonis, and’ these but vet) poofly 
furnished ; however ‘these incon- 
verliences were menely SSun bese 
by the cheerful and happy disposi- 
tion of the landtérd, and the frugal, 
bat decent, hospitality, with Whi 
his ‘excellehcy was ‘particul 
charmed. The wind some’ days 
after shifting ‘about, the duke on 
his retinue prepared for setting ‘out 
again on their passage; ‘bat 
he went on bourd; ‘being at breake 
fast, he asked’ wae abs rd what hie 
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pounds,: replied Joseph ;. (for that 
was his name), At which his ex- 
cellency’ being ‘surprised, asked 
agai, oe he came to have things 
so decent and neat on' such a small 
salary ? Why, replied he, my wife 
Rebecca is an excellent housewife, 
and as we have two cows, she sells 
the milk and cheese, and almost 
supports the family; whilst we re- 
serve my twenty-two pounds for 
¢loaths, and our childrens’ eduva- 
tion, which, at all events,’ 1 am 
determined to give them, and then’ 
the world is before them, let them 
shift for themselyes.. Ormond was 
charmed at the sight, of so much 
contentment and genuine felicity, 
which this poor but generous cler- 
man enjoyed: and therefore 
aving made the frugal wife a 
handsome present, he promised to 
do still something more for Joseph, 
her husband, and immediately weut 
on hoard. 

Joseph having waited with anxie- 
ty from time to time, to hear of 
something being done in his favour, 
in Vain, at last took the resolution 
of going to Dublin, and pushing 
his fortune, for which he seemed to 
have had only this single chance in 
his whole life, Fully bent on his 
design, he set out, and soon arrived. 
at Dublin. Being a man of some 
‘abilities, he imagined the only way 
‘to attain his end, would be, if pos- 
sible, by preaching before his ex- 
cellency, and using every stroke of 
address to make the duke recol- 
lect who he was, and what he had 
promised ; he thought if he could 
gain his end this way, it would be 
more successful than by an indeli- 
cate bluntness to come to his excel- 
lency’s lodgings, and put him in 
mind of his promise. 

Upon this he applied to the 
Dean to be permitted to preach in 
the cathedral the next Sunday. 
The dean, who knew nothing about 


him, and never heard of him before, 
seemed a little surprised at the 
request, and being of a humane 
and gentle disposition, he did not 
peremptorily refuse it; but judg- 
ing it necessary to be somewhat 
acquainted with the abilities of the 
person to whont he was to grant this 
favour, he artfully entered into a 
conversation with ‘this stranger, 
upon various subjects, and finding 
him to be a mau possessed of na 
contemptible share of both natural 
and acquired abilities, he permitted 
him to preach next sabbath fore- 
noon before his excellency, and 
both houses of peers aud commons, 
Having mounted the pulpit, he 
chose that remarkable text ;—“‘But 
the chief butler (his grace’s name 
was Butler,) remembered not Jo- 
seph, but forgat him.” Here he 
used his utmost efforts te point out 
the unhappy tendeney that high 
life has upon the great, to make 
them overlook beneficent actions 
done them on some occasions, by 
those that even tread in the hum- 
blest paths of indigence and obscu- 
rity; and having described the 
inhumanity and injustice of this 
negligence towards their generous 
benefactors, he observed, that this 
negligence often rather took its rise 
from the multiplicity of business in 
which they were laudably employ- 


_ed, or from having their ear poi- 


soned with the fascinating adula- 
tions of that servile crowd of 
flatterers that never fail, on all 
occasions, to seduce their attention 
fram the most noble of all pursuits 
—of humanity, benevolence, and 
compassion—for those of sensuality, 
intemperance, riot,and debauchery, 
than from any innate depravity of 
heart. Having delineated this un- 
happy tenor of conduct at some 
length, and with the most pathetic, 
lively, and animated address, so 
that almost every person ‘hearing 
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him, felt what he ‘said; -he fully’ 


accomplished his desigu, by mak- 
ing this sttiking application:— 
And now, my honoured hearers, 
let us turn our thoughts: inward, 
and question ourselves. Did ever 
I get a kind office done me by one 
of tis inferior station of hfe, and to 
whom a bountiful providence had 
not been so liberal, as to worldly 
affluence, but had bestowed more 
valuable favours—those of a kind, 
generous, and open heart; and, 
like the poor widow in the gospel, 
that freely gave a mite to the poor, 
although it was all her living— 
And have I overlooked such gene- 
rosity, and basely forgot to reward 
it seven-fold? Have ever I, in my 
Jife, been in sucha situation, ex- 
posed to the inclemencies of the 
storm, and where conflicting ele- 
ments seemed to conspire for my 
ruin; and did ever any of a low, 
but contented station of life, with 
open arms receive me and my wea- 
ther-beaten attendants into — his 
house, while, perhaps, his equally 
kind spouse was busy in heaping 
on plenty of fuel, to recal the heat 
into our chilled and benumbed 
limbs; and, with the utmost soli- 
citude, preparing a repast of decent, 
plain, and comfortable food, to 
revive our exhausted spirits, and to 
cherish our hearts, now secure from 
the impetuosity of the roaring 


‘storm ; nor would the kind pair 
‘permjt us te venture away from 


their frugal, but happy abode, till 
serener weather, and milder skies, 
invited our departure, although 
they had no hopes, or, at least, no 
certainty of retaliation on my part : 
and have I, with a baseness of soul 
unworthy of my station, allowed 
such true benevolenge to pass un- 
rewarded, and, ashamed to acknow- 
ledge my ben@factors, have suf- 
fered them to languish under the 
iron grasp of poverty, and, possi- 


bly to solicit charity’s cold hand in 
vais ? 

Here the duke, who was all 
along attentive to the sermon, could 
not help examining his own con- 
duct, and upon recollection, found 
that he himself was guilty of some 
pieces of negligence, equally -cri- 
minal, and. perfectly similar to this 
which bad just now. been described 
in so affecting colours; but he. was 
still more affected, when, upon a 
thorough examination of the par- 
son, he found he bore a striking 
resemblance to the figure and fea- 
tures of his own hospitable landlord 
in the island of Ila: and whow, till 
brought to recollection by this 
affecting discourse, he had inhu- 
manly forgot: upon~ which he 
turned to one of his lords, and 
asked him, if this was not their old 
landlord in Ila? To which he re- 
plied, Please your excellency, I 
think it is. Cause him, after ser- 
vice, to come and dine with me. 
Joseph being brought in, and sat 
down, the duke asked him if he 
did not come from Ila, and was not 
his design to put him in mind of 
his promise to .provide for him ? 
Here Joseph blushed, and,. with 
that ingennity natural to a gene- 
rous mind, confessed that it was he, 
and that it really was his sole in- 
tention, as he imagined his excel- 
lency’s neglect of him did not arise 
from a contempt of his meanness 
of life, or from a dishonourable 
shame of acknowledging a goud 
office when done by an inferior, 
which a great soul like his excel- 
lency’s disdained, but from the vast 
and important concerns of the go- 
vernment with which he was intrust- 
ed; he would account it no matter 
of surprise that this, like a small 
receipt amidst a heap of papers, 
was fallen aside and lost. To which 
the duke replied, you area worthy 
man! and immediately after: din- 
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ner he ordered some of his. clerks 
to look over the vacancies of the 
church. The clerks, after search- 
ing, told his excellency there was 
none but a living of four hundred 
pounds per anvum, His, excel- 
lency answered, there is none more 
deserving of it than this generous, 
worthy man; and immediately 
preferred Joseph from his poor 
twenty-two pounds a-year, to four 
huudred pounds. But mark, the 
quick transitions of fortune! The 
Whig interest yetting the superio- 
rity, (for jarring interests and fac- 
tion will always be joined in a free 
state) the duke of Ormond, was 
divested of all his dignities, and 
escapmg atrial by retiring toF rance, 
he was fuyitated, and his large for- 
tune was forfeited to the crown. 
The generosity of his friends for 
some time supplied him ;. but, alas! 
these aids were soon withdrawn, 
and the once great duke of Ormond 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, lieu- 
tenant-general of her majesty’s 
armies, &c, &c. now found himself 
treading in the lowest paths of for- 
tune, and surrounded with all the 
horrors of indigence, contempt, and 
death. But how agreeably was he 
surprised to find a comfortable 
supply from a very unexpected 
channel, viz. his old friend Joseph! 
That generous-hearted man, hear- 
ing of his yreat patron and bene- 
factor’s misfortunes, thought the 
least part of his duty was to spare 
as much as he could out of his 
benefice, to supply the necessities 
of that great and good man, from 
whem he had all his living; and, 
therefore, oue day taking his wife 
aside, says to her, Becca, my dear, 
you hear what has hapfened to the 


duke of Ormond, who liberally put 
us, ito our present affluent situa- 
tion; and you know very well we 
can as easily live upon, one hundred 
pounds a-year, as one thousand 
pounds; what would you think of 
settling three hundred pounds 
a-year upon our generous patron, 
for life ; for 1 hear, to the disgrace 
of bis friends, he is in denger of 
perishing for real want. Becca 
readily consented to so noble a 
proposal, aud immediately Joseph 
modestly remitted to the duke the 
first quarter of his annuity. Struck 
with this second act of kindness, 
bis grace wrote a full account of it 
to a great personage at court, who, 
although in different interests, yet 
still preserved the laws of friend- 
ship, amidst all the commotions of 
state, inviolableand secure. Being 
charmed with such true generosity 
in @ poor man, this courtier got 
Joseph preferred to a second living, 
which made them worth eight hun; 
dred pounds a-year; but prior to 
this second preferment the Duke 
of Ormond died in exile, so that 
Joseph had it now no more in his 
power to relieye the wants, and 
alleviate the misfortunes of his noble 
benefactor ; for he was now secure 
from the blustering storms of ad- 
versity, in that land of silence where 
the weary are at rest. 
Every circumstance of this story 
is founded on reality, which en- 
hances entertainments of this kind. 
Some years ago, ap officer in the 
army declared that he was the 


grandson of the hero of our history, 
avd used to divert himself and 
friends with relating these particu- 
lars respecting his beneyolept pro- 
genitor, Joseph from Le. 
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Tracepies; by Wm. Soruesy, 
_ Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo. "8814. 


DRAMAS, which are either un- 
fit, or were never intended, for re- 
preeerension, have ‘generally very 
ittle success in the, closet, unless 
embellished by the happiest effu- 
sions of pure ' poesy, ‘and’ coutain- 
ing the nicest developement'of the 
passions. Mr. Sotheby ‘has ‘hete, 

: however, presented the world with 
-a volume of t 
are as follow: ‘The Death of:Darn- 
ley—-Ivan—Zamorin ‘and: Zama— 
The Confession — and, | Orestes ; 
all of which exhibit many instances 
of elegant composition, but none 
of powerfal and commending: elo- 
“quence. The work’'is dedi¢atéd to 
Miss Baillie, and seéms indeed to 
have been suggested by that lady’s 
well-known work, the Plays on the 
Passions. ‘The pupil, however, ‘is 
greatly inferior to the master. 'Mr. 
otheby is a man of unquestionable 
taste and some genius; but he 
wants the vigour and animation 
‘which distinguish the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Miss Baillie, though 
even hers are deficient in the:qua- 
lities necessary to’ensure success in 
Te ntation. 

The first of ‘these ‘dramas ‘is 
founded upon ‘a popular fact in 
Scottish history ; but Mr. Sotheby 
fhas indulged’ in many poetical hi- 
cencts, Some of these were doubt- 
less employed from a persuasion 
that they would increase the gene- 

: ral: imterest; such ‘as representing 
Mary to be pregnahtat the time of 
Dartiley’s “mitder ; “but ‘others, 

olpertsl » haye ‘their foundation in 

r, Sotheby's historical creed.— 

*Auréug these we should reckon the 

character" of Mary, “who “is repre- 


edies, whose titles - 


; sénted by him as -endeavourigg to 


‘avert the fate of Darnley, though 
her ; participation in it no longer 
remains ‘open to doubt or cavil. 
These deviations from historical 
‘trdth, in a'tratisaction ‘so faniiliar 
to most readers, impairs the effect 
of. the whole, as the mind is kept 
in a perpetual struggle between 
knowledge and imagination; and 


. Mr. Sotheby’s -pen certainly ‘does 


not exercise that powerful magic 
which subdues the understanding, 


-and‘lays it ‘unresisting ‘beneath the 
‘ dominion of fancy. ‘Events ‘more 


remote or more obscure should be 
‘seleeted, when any'strong perver- 
sion of them is attempted, 


' The scenes are not concatenated 
with much art, neither are the cha- 
racters | ote gt depicted. ‘Rizzio 
is murdered, but’ the reader feels 
less horror arid indignation in the 

poet’s description, than the’ histo- 
riun's. The explosion of Darnley’s 
house is managed somewhat bet- 
ter.-Mary is pourtrayed with many 
feminine graces, and Darnley is 
exhibited with less of supercilious 
meanness ‘than belonged . to. him. 
But a want of energy prevails 
throughout the whole play, and the 
reader arrives at the’ conclusion 
without much consciousness of what 
he has been reading. Neither the 
imagery nor the dictiowis very:eo- 
‘pions. Mary is thrice’made to ap- 
peal to her ‘husband’s affection, by 
reminding him of the.child she 
carries within her, {see pp.:46, 47, - 
and 62) ; and the indignant nobles 
utter no other epithet of contempt, 
or indignatien or fury, against Riz- 
zio, but “ minion,” . which th 

incessantly reiterate ;° a very signi- 


fitant term; -nodeabt,: but -wotso 
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comprehensive as to supersede all 
others. 

Amid many defects and a general 
languor of composition, there are, 
however, some pleasing passages. 
Rizzio, speaking Of Mary, and 
comparing her personal charms with 
the rugged’ clune and people she 
governed, says, 


** Thou, who o’er, this dark realm in, vain 
,pour’st forth — 
~ The bright illumination of thy soul, 
A sun that gleams ob frozen solitudes, 
‘Lighting 7 tracts of horror,” 


The fallowing is a happy siwile : 


* ¢ Bothwell shall guard his sov’ reign. 'Roy- 
al lady, 
The traveller who haunts untrodden wilds 
Where fierce beasts prowl, at every step, 
by day {glance at night, 
Casts round his path fear’s searching 
- Circles bis couch with fire. Full fain would 
Bothwell [you 
. Be tu thy day a sun, whose beam before 
Lights all the way: and evermore by 
night {altar 
Watch as th’ undying flame, that o’er the 
From profauation and rude touch uablest, 
Guards the adored image,” 


The happiest effort, however, of 
Mr. Sotheby’s muse in this play, is 
the prophetic denunciations of 
Donald, a Highland seer, who sha- 
dows out the death of Darnley, the 
execution of Mary, and the louely 
wanderings of Bothwell, in the fol- 
lowing scene :— 


‘* Both. Then, canst thou not, hoar seer, 
At will call up, retain, digmiss the scenes 
That prescient ftoat before you ? 


Don. Bid the lake 
That spreads its mirror mid the range of 
mountains {moon 


Diaw down the golden sun, whew the pale 
Ard each small star on its dark bosom 
twintkles : [groom 

, Or back-tegail the feaster and gay bride- 
. When = slow. train; of: burial o’er it 


Its wlan shadow—Shade on shade 

Saccegds, and passes Off—Thus ’tis with 
me ; 

- My mind is: as the mirror of that water:: 

_ Before me, forms in swift succession glide, 


Speed, they o’ertake thee. 
~~ Both. 


And whispers of the names of meti tin- 
known : 

Some pass away forgotten, some remain 

Part clear, in part confused; others there 
are 

©f that impressive nature, that whene’er 

If but by chance once more | catch a whils- 


per 
Of names so syllabled, or view in life 
A glance Of those in vision, the #hulescene 


- With al] ‘th’ attendant train yf weal and woe 


Perforce starts up before me, ; 
Both. Has the name 
Of Bothwell, ere so whisper’d, caught 
thine ear? | 
Don. It rests uot on the memory. 
Both. Has tirine eye 
In vision of the future e’er beheld 
These features? [Unveils himself.] 
‘Don.Hence—begone, dark vision hence! 
Both. Why groan you? What my fate? 
Don. Why, man of blvod, 
Why steal you forth in silence and dark 
midnight ? [way. 
An eye from heav’n beams on thy secret 
The mine is laid—is sprung. Saw you the 
blaze? 
The pale moon gaz’d upon it, and withdrew 
Curtain’d in blood. Heard you the roar— 
the crash 
As of infernal thander that disjoins 
Earth’s deep foundations ? The lone roof, 
the rock [van'sh’d. 
Whereon its strength found rest, in air are 
There dies the king. 
Both. By hell, he pictures forth 
My secret thought. 
Don. Blow the soft flute—with danee, 
and song, and feast, 
Bring in the royal bride, So young, so fair ; 
Twice, twice a widow! yet so young, sv 
fair! 
See how her auburn locks turn silvery grey : 
Untimely chang’d! see, how the scaffo!d 
glows [Bothwell ?—fled ? 


‘Wih royal blood... Where art thou, 


Thou shield a queen! thou canst nut save 
thyself! 
Hence, fugitive! hence, pirate ! 
Both, Wretch ! be silent. 
Don. Thy lone sail flaps upon a slum- 
berous ocean., 
’ “I will hear no mote. 
Peace; madman! thou wert bril’d to vex 
my soul, . 
Don. Where is we bridegroom now ey 
Both. t bridegroom ! who } > 
Don. They know whe not, a strangér to 
their realm, © captive 
But I know Bothwell’s features in that 
Chajn’d in @ dungeon, saving, ) 
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Both. Vrawing his dag: «| Maeman = 
hence. [ Drives him out. 
Thy grey heirs stand between thee and my 
vengeance. (mind 
Ne’er shalj the wanderings of.a frantic 
Turn Bothwel’s spirit from ity fixt. intent.” 
Many such scenes as this would 
have placed the author beyond the 
reach of censure, In our next we 
shall notice the other plays com- 
prised in this volume. 


A Letter from Paris, to. Groner 
Petre, £sg. By the Reverend 
JOHN 
pp. 98, 1814, 

MR. EUSTACE has acquired 
some celebrity us a traveller, by his 
“Classical Tour through Italy,” 
and we do not think the present 
pamphlet will detract fron that ce- 
lebrity. Wecan pardon him the lit- 
tletouchof vanity which makes him 
announce with such calm ostenta- 
tion that ‘* Lord Carrington invited 
him” to go with his lordship to 
Paris, and the condescending cour- 
tesy with which he celebrates the 
“ politeness and good humour” of 
the Earl of Essex, who seeins to 
have been one of the party; and 
we thank both those noble person- 
ages, if it be to them we owe this 
opportunity presented to Mr, Eu- 
stace of presenting the French ca- 
pital, There are many sensible ob- 
servations, and muchaninated de- 
scription in this Letter, and we only 
regret that its length was not better 
suited to the amplitude of the sub- 
ject. Mr, Eustace visited Paris in 
1790, and in 1802, and i therefore 
well qualified to mark what are the 
moral and political changes produ- 
cedin the national character by the 
sanguinary course of this reyolu- 
tion, and the jron despotism: cf the 
late ruler of France, We regret 
that our limits will neither permit 
us to indulge in those reflections 
which such a comparison must na- 
turally suggest, nor to present our 


VoL. |. September,18i4, 


Cuetwove. Evusrace., 


reader withall the valuable remarks 
of Mr. Eustace. He approached 
Paris by the route of Amiens, aud 
describes the roads as being all ex- 
cellent, aud the whole country 
hignly cultivated. Whole hosts of 
begyars, as was usual - wnder the 
ancient regime, beset the cars 
riage wherever it stopped. 

“ But, besides this poverty, there is 
also a great appearance of depopula- 
tion. The signs of this depopulation, 
are the ruitrous state of wany, or ra- 
ther most, of the towns,’ The hustle 
and activity of life seems confined to 
the market-place, and its immediate 
Vicinity; the more remote strects, and 
the skirts of the towns, are scarcely, 
ond at best very thinly, inhabited. 
Most of the large houses seem aban- 
doned, and ina state of dilapidation ; 
while the convents, the colleges, and 
other pious establishments, untenanted 
and in ruin, seem as if abandoned to 
the shades of their former possessors, 
and left to reproach the present, and to 
menace the future generation, The 
chateaus have in many places shared 
the fate of their contemporary abbies; 
and like them, have beeu destroyed, or 
left to moulder in gradual decay. The 
villages, formerly enlivened by the 
presence of their lords, whether lay- 
men or monks, and enriched by their 
expenditure, now pine in want and si- 
Jence; the cottages are ill-repnired,; 
the employment of the peasants is 
irregular, and consequently their main- 
tenance is precarious. The conscrip- 
lion came to fill op the measure of 
their sufferings, and to complete the 
depopulation of the country; and 
when you are informed, that in the 
space of two years, one smillieu five 
hundred thousand men were levied in 
France, or sent from her frontiers, you 
will not be surprised at her present 
depopulation, 

** You will naturally ask, how the 
country can be so well cultivated, if the 
population be so wueh diminished? 
‘The question is natural, buat not diffi. 
cult to answer. The farmers «sure 
you, that the operations of agriculture 
are carried on by old men, women, 
and children; a te indeed, of any 

os 
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o:her description are to be seen, either 
in the fields, on the roads, or in public 

laces. These exertions, premature in 

oys, and misplaced in women, must 
not only check the growth of the rising 
generation, but eventually degrade the 
sex, whose virtues are principally do. 
mestic, and whose charms shed their 
best influence around the fire-side, and 
give to home all its attractions. Add 
to this evil, another of equal magui- 
tude; employment of children in their 
in‘ancy, by calling them away from 
home, withdraws them from the con- 
trol, and deprives them of the instruc- 
tions and the example of their mothers, 
jastructiong and exainple of all others 
the most important, because to them 
the infant owes the first ideas of de- 
cency, the first emotions of piety, the 
sentiments aud the manners that raise 
the citizen above the savage, the Ciris- 
tian above the barbarian, To deprive 
children, therefore, of this early tui- 
tion, and to let them loose unrestrained 
in the fields, is to abandon them to the 
janate corruption of their own hearts, 
and to fit them beforehand for guilt 
and profligacy. Accordingly, vice and 
ferocity seem imprinted on the counte- 
nances of many of the rising genera- 
tion; and have elfaced those features 
of joy and good humour, and that 
merry grimage, which was supposed to 
characterize even the infants of ancient 
Vrance. 

** You are now probably prepared to 
hear without astonishment, that there 
are supposed to be at present twelve 
women to one effective man ”’ 

Such have been some of the ef- 
fects that follow in the train of a 
king who secks to aggraudize a 
people by conquest, He robs them 
of their vital strength, and in re- 
turn they aequire a name more 
feared than loved, more envied than 
honoured. ‘The following reflec- 
tions upon the manner in which 
Paris has been adorned with 


works of art, do honour to the 
judgment and sagacity of Mr. Eu- 
stace, 

*¢ After all when the first transports 
of adiniration subside, it is impossible 
not to feel av indignant swell at the 


rapacious insolence, that has thus 
robbed half Europe of its best, its 
dearest treasures, and sacrilegiously 
torn from churches and altars, the no- 
ble furniture with which the piety of 
artists and the opulence of sovereigns 
had adorned them. To sanction or 
even to excuse such lawless rapacity by 
the conduct of the Romans is Lov ab- 
surd; for in the first place, the laws of 
war were then very different from 
those prescribed by universal consent 
to Christian nations. The Greeks 
were accustomed to enslave their cap+ 
tives. The Romans, more generous, 
allowed them their personal liberty, 
To their property they had a right 
then admitted by all. But in the se- 
cond place, the Romans wever had re- 
course to dissimulation; they never 
entered a country as friends and treat- 
ed it as enemies; their hostility was 
Open: their war was announced. In 
the third place, they did not plunder 
the Greeks by any acl of government ; 
they did not oblige them by articles of 
peace to surrender their statues and 
pictures, or to strip their temples and 
their porticos. Hence Greece was rich 
in bronze and marble, even at the pe- 
riod of the Gothic invasion led by 
Alaric, in the reign of Arcadius (an. 
dom. 395.) Inthe fourth place, at the 
lime when the Roman emperors abus- 
ed their power to usurp the public pros 
perty of Greece, they in return opened 
roads, raised aqueducts, built temples, 
and adorned her cilies with porticos, 
theatres, and therme. When the 
French confer such important benefits 
upon the countries, which they have 
plugdered, the world may, perhaps, be 
disposed to excuse their rapacily in 
minor articles. In fine, the vices of 
the Greeks and Romans are not to be 
set up as precedents for imitation, not 
ig the conduct of Christian govern- 
ments to be moulded upon the policy 
of pagan nations. Unfortunately for 
its own happiness, and tor the peace of 
the world, the French goverument, 
under all its revolutionary forms, Look 
the Romans, when debased by impe- 
rial despotism, for their pattern; and 
nobly imitated or rather surpassed the 
original in cruelty, pride, and insoy 
lence,” 
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The armies of France were less 
terrible from their valour than from 
their excesses: less to be dreaded 
is the hour of battle, than in the 
moment of victory, and the inter- 
val of subjugation. Their lawless 
spi their imsatiate rapine, and 
their wanton ferocity, are thus for- 
cibly explained by Mr. Eustace, 


*< Now what was the spirit of the 
French army under Napoleon; a spirit 
of atheism and vice almost incredible. 
The French soldier was taught to adore 
his emperor and to obey his officers, 
and this was his only creed, his only 
duty : beyond this he was abandoned 
to bis own discretion, that is to. his 
passions and to his ignorance; and en- 
couraged to give every appetite its full 

lay. Hence those scenes of rapine, 
ust, and cruelty, exhibited in Spain 
and Portugal, and all the accumulated 
woes of unhappy Germany. I shall 
be told without doubt by the panegy- 
rists of Napoleon, that soldiers of all 
nations are disorderly and vicious, and 
that the British army itself has left 
some memorials of its lawless spirit at 
Badajoz and St. Sebastian. But if ar- 
mies, formed of individuals, whose 
minds, in general at least, have been 
seasoned by christian instruction, and 
whose consciences, however defiled, 
are yet alive to the distinction between 
right and wrong, and awake to the 
pangs of remorse, and the terrors of 
divine vengeance; if armies acting 
under officers of principle, honour, and 
humanity, and kept in constant check, 
not only by the authorily of their su- 
periors, but by the more powerful in. 
fluence of the opinion aud the-estima- 
tion of their Christian countrymen, 
are yet so depraved and so mischievous, 
go apt to indulge foul passions, and to 
perpetrate deeds of cruelty, what must 
an army be, when free from all these 
wholesome restraints, when ignorant 
and regardless of virtue and of vice, 
without fear of God, without respect 
for themselves or their fellow-crea- 
tures, without one thought or one 
wish beyond the moment, and scoffing 
alike at the hopes and the terrors of 
immortality! 

** Such an army is a confederacy of 


banditti;'a legion of demons, let loose 
upon thécreation to disfigure and to 
destroy its beauties: “Now, into this 
school of wickedness every youth in 
France was compelled to enter; and it 
is easy to imagine the deep, the indeli- 
ble impression which the blasphemies, 
and the crimes of so many thousand 
fiends, must make upon the minds of 
boys of ‘seventeen. The previous in. 
structions, even of pious parents, can- 
not be suppesed to resist, for any lime, 
the deadly influence of such conversa- 
tion and example; while if the mind 
be not fortified by holy lessons, but, 
on the contrary, present a mere blank 
to its action, rapid indeed will be the 
work of perdition, and deep and laste 
ing its impression.” 

Again we regret that our limits 
preclude us from that thorough in- 
vestigation of the topics elicited by 
the present Letter : topics of no or- 
dinary magnitude. We must reluc- 
tantly, therefore, close our account 
with the following extract. 


** In Paris there are thirty-nine pa- 
rochial and succursal churches. In 
these churches there is solemn service 
twice, thal is, at eight and ten o’clock 
in the morning, and evening service at 
three and five, every Sunday and holi- 
diy; besides, low masses every hour 
from six to twelve. On the week 
days, there are low masses only, Now, 
in all these churches, and at all these 
services, there are congregations more 
or less numerous according to the hour, 
but sometimes crowded, and in general 
very respectable. Even on week days, 
the churches are not deserted: pious 
Christians may be seen on their knees 
at all hours; and the ancient and af- 
fecting custom of the Catholic church, 
so much recommended by Erasmus, is 
not yet forgotten or neglected even in 
this protaned ue. 

«« T perceived no want of devotion, 
no indecent levity, no misplaced cor - 
versation: all those who attend, can 
attend only from a religious motive, 
in acountry where hypocrisy would be 
useless, and where religion is accom- 
panied by no distinction or reward. 

** It has been observed, that the 
greater part of the congregation is fe- 
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male; this observation, though pecu- 
liarly applicable to Paris, and, indeed, 
to France in general, on account of 
the havec made by the late wars and 
the revolutionary massacres amongst 
the males, may, perhaps, be extended 
to most countries. The female heart 
is more tender, more grate(ul, more 
delicate, and at the same time more 
exempt from impure: and. turbulent 
passions: it is therefore more open to 
the influesce of devotion, and. a fitter 
receplable for the spirit of grace thaa 
that of men: the sex is also more ex- 
posed to domestic ehagrin, and more 
iable to those cares and anxieties that 
eorrude the heart aud prey upon it in 
secret, aud which nothing but the in- 
ternal visitations of the spirit of com- 
fort canremove. It is natural, there- 
fore, that in all countries the congre- 
gations should consist of a majority 
of females, and that those who are the 
most regular in the practice of the du- 
ties should be most assiduous in attend. 
ance at the services of religion. But 
though the great majority be women, 
there is yet a considerable number of 
men; though the absence of many 
may be ascribed to reasons very differ- 
ent from irreligion or indifference. 
Sunday is a day of levees and reviews: 
the military are in motion from an 
early hour; and the National Guard is 
called out. This guard is composed of 
the best and most reputable citizens, 
and cousists of at least thirty thousand 
men, most of whom are thus prevent- 
ed from attendance upon divine service, 
This evil ought te be remedied not 
only in France, but in every other 


country into whieh it has been intro- 
duced, as destructive of the repose of 
the Sabbath, and absolutely incompa- 
tible with the exercise of adoraiion 
essential to its observance.” 





Introduction to the Diurnal Read- 
ings, betng choice Pieces in Prose 
and Verse adapted to the Cupa- 
cities of Youth ; in which is em- 
ployed a certain Mark to point 
out the intermediate and almost 
imperceptible Pauses, observed 
by good Readers and Speakers. 
—By Tuomas Hatan, A. AL 
1 Vol. 1814, : 


THE work to which this is an 
mtroduction has established itself 
as a compilation of singular merit 
and utility, We think the present 
publication calculated tosupply the 
place of the former with very young 
pupils: but though we approve 
very much of the subjects selected, 
we are decidedly of opinion that 
Mr. Haigh’s attempt to improve 
the scholar in reading, by his ad- 
ditional powers, will only corrupt 
and vitinte his manner. We can 
hardly conceive any mode of read- 
ing more ungraceful, more incor- 
rect, or more inharmonious, than 
his would be, who should faithfully 
observe all Mr, Haigh’s marks. We 
hope, iv a future edition, he will 
either omit or reform these subsi- 
diary helps to elocution, 
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OWN, victorious maid, thy potent 
charnis! 

They on my passions all defenceless 
seize ! 

Ife’er the Muses did thy fancy please, 

Protect their vot’ry from love’s fatal 
harms, 

Forpoesy his breast with rapturewarms; 


- 


In deathless song thy merit shall be 
known ; 

To nations yet unborn thy beauly 
shewn: 

O ! svoth his heart which pants with 
soft alarms. 

Pierce not « bard submissive to thy 

pow’r, 

Aid him to ’scape the shafts of Cu- 
pid’s ire, 
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Rondeau. 


A Tenement to be Let. 








And lead him far from love's en- 

chanted bow’r, 
So shall the Nine his grateful verse 

inspire, 

Immortal fame they'll give thee as 
thy dow’r, 

For teaching him to temper fierce 
desire. 





Sonnet to Melancholy. 


Come Melancholy for I court thee still! 
As erst come mull’ring with a down- 
cast eye 
Regardless of yon splendid vernal sky! 
Come! and of anguish let me take 
my fill, 
Seize *: whole bosom, there in secret 
ill! 
Far from the haunts of men with 
thee I'd fly, 
Mature my grief, and when resolv’d 
to die, 
Fell suicide, obsequious to thy will, 
Shall haste with stagg’ring step, and 
haggard look, 
Her bow! well drugg’d, her dagger 
drench in blood, 
She all impetuous uo delay can brook, 
But hurries on the deed in desp'rate 
mood ; 
To horrid acts woe-haunted minds 
are driv’n, 
A wounded spirit needs the care of 
heav’n. 


es 


Rondeau. 
Yours, Jenny, yours in every thought, 
At length this fickle heart is caught : 
This heart that broke kind Kitly’s 
chain ; 

Tho’ studious to prevent my pin, 
What you deny, she gave unsought. 
And, ifto my embrace were brought 
She, for whomGreece andIlion fought, 
Ev’n her for you would | disdain, 

Yours, Jenny, yours! 


Then meet my passion, a8 you ought ; 

Nor aim, in vain coquetry taught, 

By coy caprice to fix your reign, 

If l whole months must sue, to gain 

What can in every street be bought ; 
Yours, Jenny, yours! 


A. Tenement to be Let. 
O vez! This is, that all may learn, 
Whom it may happen to concern; 
To any lady, not a wife, 
Upon a lease, to last. for life, 
By auction will be let this day, 
And enter'’d on some time in May, 
A vacant heart; not ornamented 
On plans by Chesterfield invented, 
A plain, old-fashion’d habitation, 
Substantial without decoration, 
Large, and with room for friends to 
spare ; 
Well-situate, and in good repair, 
Also the furniture ; as sighs, 
Hopes, fears, oaths, pray’rs, aud some 
few—lies ; 
Odes, sonnets, elegies, and songs, 
With all that to th’ above belongs. 
oe some might have been 
fla 
Tho’ in a sep’rate lot to have had, 
A good rich soil of hopeful nature 
Six measur'd acres (feet) of stature. 
Likewise another |ot-—an heap 
OflLatter’d modesty, quite cheap. 
This with the rest would havebeen sold; 
But that by several we were told, 
If put up with the heart, the price 
Of that it much might prejudice. 
Note well; th’ estate if manag*dably, 
May be improv’d considerably, 
Love is our money, to be paid 
Whenever entry shall be made ; 
And therefore have we fix’d the day 
For entering, in the month of May. 
But if the buyer of the above 
Can on the spot pay ready love, 
Hereby the owner makes profession, 
She instantly shail have possession, 
The highest bidder be the buyer, 
You may know further of rug carrer. 





Sonnet to Hope. 

Ou, ever skill’d to wear the form we 
love! 

To bid the shapes of fear and grief 
depart, 

Come, geutle Hope! with one gay 
sinile remove 

The lasting saducss of an aching heart. 

Thy voice, benign enchautress ! Iet me 
hear ; 

Say that for me some pleasures yet 
shall bloom! 

That fancy’s radiance, frieadship’s pre- 
cious tear, 
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Sonnet. The lovely Lass of Preston Mill. 
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Shall soften, or shall chase,misfortune’s 
gloom. ' 
But come not glowing in the dazzling 


ray 
Which oncewith dear illusions charm’d 
my eye! 
Oh strew no more, sweet flalterer! on 


my way 

The flywers | fondlythought too bright 
to die. 

Visions less fair will sooth my pensive 
breast, 

That asks not happiness, but longs for 
rest! 


. 


The lovely Lass of Preston Mill. 


(A beautiful Scots Ballad, taken down 
from recitation.) 
Tae lark had left the evening cloud, 
The dew fell saft, the wind was 
lowne, 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers 
Scarce stirred the thistle’s tap 0’ 





down; 
The dappled swallow left the pool, 
The stars were blinking owre the hill; 
As I met amang the hawthorns green, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


Her naked feet amang the grass, 
Seemed like twa dew-gemmed lilies 
fair; {locks, 
Her brows shone comely ’mang her 
Black curling owre her shouthers 
bare : 
Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloomy youth; 
Her lips were like a honey well, 
An’ heaven seemed looking through 
her een, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


Quo’ I, ‘ fair lass, will ye gang wi’ me, 
Whare black cocks craw, and plovers 
? 
Sax hills are wooly wi’ my sheep, 
Sax vales are lowing wi’ my kye: 





1 hae looked lang fora weel.faurd lass, 
By Nithsdale’s howmes’ an” nionie a 
hil ’— 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


Quo’ T, ‘sweet maiden, look nae down, 
But gie’s a kiss, and gae wi’ me :* 
A lovelier face, O! never looked up, 
And the tears were drapping frae 
her ee: 
‘I hae a lad, wha’s far awa, 
That weel could win a woman’s will ; 
My heart's already fu’ o’ love,’ 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


© O wha is he wha could leave sica lass, 
To seek for love in a far countrie ??— 
Her tears drapped down like simmer 


ew, [ee. 
I fain wad hae kissed them frae her 
I took but ane o’ her comelie cheek ; 
* For pity’s sake, kind Sir, be still! 
My heart is fu’ o’ ither love,’ 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


She streeked to heaven her twa white 


ands, 
And lifted up her watry ee; 
*Sae langs my heart kens ought o° 
God, 
Or light is gladsome to my ee j— 
While woods grow green, and burne 
rin clear, 
Till my last drap 0’ blood be still, 
My heart sall haud nae ither love, 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


‘ There’s comelic maids on Dee’s wild 
banks, 

Aad Nith’s romantic vale is fu’ $ 

By lanely ’Clouden’s hermit stream, 
Dwalls monie a gentle dame,| trow ?” 

O, they are lights of a bonnie kind, 
As ever shone on vale or hills 

But there’s a light puts them a’ out, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill, 
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Glorious successes in America. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 





AFTER many months of anxious 
expectation and many expressions 
ef popular discontent, the Ameri- 
can war bas at length assumed a 
character .of decision and energy. 
The operations in Canada, though 
ultimately affecting very extensive 
interests, were upon so diminutive 
a scale that their success er failure 
produced but little sensation upon 
the public mind; and we heard 
with comparative. indifference, of 
fiftv men occupying one post, 
while one huudred were dislodged 
from another, and perhaps half a 
dozen wouuded on both occasions, 
We have now, however, to record 
a transaction of a very different de- 
scriptiou—-the CAPTPRE and DE-~ 
sTRUcTIVUN of .Washington, the 
metropolis of the United States, 

Whatever regret may be felt by 
dispa-sionate philosophy in con- 
templating the annihilation of a 
rising city, and dwelling upon all 
those scenes of individual misery 
which must always follow in the 
train of war, it 18 impossible to re- 
=< sentiments of exultation, as 
Englishmen, and patriots, at the 
glorious and triumphant success 
of our arms, When hostilities are 
to be wayed, policy and humanity 
alike dictate that they should be 
carried on with determined gnergy. 
The end of war is peace, and peace 
is soonest obtained when war inflicts 
its heaviest calamities. A languid 
abd protracted contest is a slow 





but certain butchery of the human 
race. 

We cannot here enter mmutely 
into all the particulars of this gal- 
Jant and important exploit. The 
following abstract of the official 
details as communicated in an Ex- 
traordinary Gazette is all that we 
can present to our readers at so 
latea period of the month. 

The dispatches from Major Ge- 
neral Ross and Vice Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, were brought 
by | Capt. Smith, Assistant Ad. 
General to the troops under the 
command of the former, and Cap- 
tain Wainwright of his majesty’s 
ship Tonnant. The Americans 
previous to the capture of the 
cily, appear to have had no idea 
that so rapid a movement could 
have been so successfully made. 
The army, it appears, was lunded 
on the 19th ult. at the village of 
Benedict, on the right bank of the 
Partuxent ; on the 20th, it com- 
menced its march; on the 22d, 
having advanced to within sixteen 
miles of Washington, Rear Admi- 
miral Cockburn, co-operating with 
a naval force, General Ross, with 
admirable promptitude, seeing a 
favourable opportunity, im medi- 
ately determined to make a dash 
upon Washington. On the 24th, 
the enemy’s army, amounting to 
eight or nine thousand men, 
strongly posted at Bladensburg, 
were totally defeated, and the 
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Destruction of Washington, 








same eveuing our troops entered 
Washington. Here the Capitol 
including the Senate-house, and 
the House of Representatives, the 
Arsenal, the Dock-yard, the Trea- 
sury, the War-oflice, the Presi- 
deut’s Valace, the Rope-walk, the 
Great Bridge acrossthe Potowmack, 
a frigate nearly ready for lanuching, 
and a sloop of war were destroyed. 
The object of the expedition being 
thus accomplished, our army begau 
to retire on the night of the 25th, 
and on the 29th returned to Bene- 
dict, where they re-embarked, It 
is said, that the squadron, with 
the troops, were about to leave the 
Chesapeake, and proceed north 
ward, 

Two diversions were made while 
the main attack was in. progress, 
one towards Baltimore and the 
other up the Potowmack, against 
Fort Washingted, under Captain 
Gordon. | The details of. the latter 
have not been received,*but Tort 
Washington is said. to have: been 
destroyed, In the former. a conflict 
took place with a party 6f the 
enemy on shore, in. which Captain 
Sir P.. Parker, of the Menelaus, was 
ubfortunately mortally wounded, 
und is since dead, 

It appears from the above ac- 
count that the expedition was plan- 
ned with infinite sagacity, and ac- 
complished by the unerring intre- 
pidity of our troops. The Ame- 
ricans had a great numerical 
superiority, their force being be- 
tween eight aud nine thousand, 
while of ours, only about one 
thousand five hundred could be 
actually broughtinto the engage- 
mevt; but to use the words of 
General Ross himself, they could 
not stand ‘* the irresistible attack 
of the bayonet,” Numbers import 
nothing, however, unless their dis- 
position be warlike. The Persians 
atthe battle of Arbela, covered the 


surrounding country like a huge 
sea; but they fell beneath the ve- 
teran warriors of Alexander like 
grass under the scythe. The Ame 
ricaas were evidently panic-strack, 
It should be remembered indeed, 
that they had to cope with the 
elite of our Peninsular army, who 
had been accustomed to win hard 
fought victories from the well dis- 
ciplined battalions and skilful mar- 
shals of Franec. 

Great praise is due to General 
Ross for the promptitude with 
which he determined on advancing 
to Washington, Every thing de- 
pended upon alacrity. Delay 
might have enabled the enemy to 
rally or receive reinforcements, 
They rushed onwards to the attack 
and secured the victory. The first 
suggestion of the plan is candidly 
aseribed by General Ross to Rear 
Admiral Cockburn, In reading 
the dispatches it is impossible not 
to be struck with the admirable 
arrangements that. were made for 
the co-operation ofthe two services, 
Commodore Barney’s boasted flo- 
tilla, which he had drawn up to 
the head of the Partuxent, consist- 
ing of seventeen vessels of various 
descriptions, were all, except one, 
destroyed by the enemy on the ap- 
proach of our boats.—The commo- 
dore himself was taken prisoner. 

{n anticipating the probable 
effects of this decisive blow, we 
chiefly hope that it may lead to a 
renewal of peace between the twe 
countries.. Enough has now been 
done to shew America what may 
be expected from protracted ware 
fare, and to convince the govern- 
ment also, that the soldiers who 
fought for liberty, and gained it, 
are very distinct beings from those 
who fight for hire, without military 
skill or personal prowess, In the 


former case every thing was supplied 


by the determined energy of the 
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PEOPLE; inthe prese nt the people, 
emphatically speaking, take no 
share, and the war is simply redu- 
ced to a trial of comparative 
strength, ardor, skill, and courage. 
Where the preponderauce lies, has 
been sufficiently proved. 

European politics, to which we 
now turn, are necessarily barren and 
meagre, Every eye is turned 
towards Vienna,where the congress 
opens on the Ist of October. Kings 
and ministers from all quarters are 
hastening thither, and it is impos- 
sible not to await with anxious 
solicitude, the result ofso solemn 
a deliberation, and one so pregnant 
in all its details with the fate of the 
civilized world, Numberless con- 
jectures are hazarded by foreign 
and domestic journalists, but they 
are all equally vague and ambigu- 
ous. Some importance, however, 
hath been attached to an article 
from Augsburgh, which was copied 
into the Paris papers, and even the 
Moniteur, which seems to’ prepare 
the way for some discussions rela- 
tive to our maritime rights. With 
this question Austria has obviously 
no interest, and we should reluct- 
antly believe that Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, and France, would requite 
our services by any endeavour to 
mingle the question that is now at 
issue between us and America,with 
the great leading topics of conti- 
nental politics, Whatever dispo- 
sition there may be on the part of 
those maritime powers to curb our 
supremacy (and the disposition we 
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certainly do not doubi) stili we do 
not think this is the moment they 
would choose for bringing the 
matter under discussion. ‘ 

A very few weeks, however, will 
determine this aud many other im- 
portant points. In our next retro- 
spect, we doubt not that we shall 
have to touch upon numerous sub 
jects of the highest political in- 
terest. 

Norway, either by treachery or 
from necessity, has virtually sur- 
reudered itself to Sweden, ‘The 
blockade of this country is accord- 
ingly raised, ‘Though this termi- 
nation of the contest was an obvi- 
ous one, it is not therefore the less 
to be lamented by every lover of 
national freedom and indepen- 
dence. ; 

In Spain, tumults and discon- 
tents still prevail. The measures 
of the restored government dis- 
please many parties; and Cadiz, 
with the surrounding district has 
been put under military law by 
Villavicencio, the officer commande. 
ing there. ; 

France seems to be rapidly ree 
turning to tranquillity. The mo- 
narch is incessantly occupied in. 
providing practical remedies for the 
late evils they have endured ; and 
the people, conscious of the’ bene- 
fits they derive from a legitimate. 
government, continue to express. 
their congratulations at the foot of 
the throne. 

Parliament is to meet on the 8th 
of November. 
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Successful Experiment on rear- 
ing young Cattle.—J. Curwen, Esq. 
has this year established the fact, 
that young cattle wholly fed dur- 
ing both winter and summer in 
sheds or byers, succeed remarkably 
well. The heifer he reared was 
éne of the short horned breed. 
For the first two months she had a 
gallon per day of new milk; after- 
wards, for some months, skimmed 
milk, and then clover. During 
winter she was allowed nothing but 
turnips and straw, without any 
other food, It was Mr. Curwen’s’ 
intention to rear her for the dairy, 
which he was prevented doing by 
her uncommon propensity to fat- 
ten, The following is a correct 
statement of her weight. Live 
weight, from food, 72 stone. Af- 
ter fasting forty-eight hours, live 
weight G8 stone, 14lbs. to the 
stone; bloud 2st. 7lb.; bag Ost. 
3tb. ; hide 4st. 2ib. ; feet Ist. ; head 
and heart 2st. 8ib.; fat (14lb, to 
the stone) 6st. 6lb. ; puddings and 
liver 3st. 121b. :—Total 29st. 101b. 
—Two fore quarters 19st. Glb.; 
two hind ditto 12st. 12lb.; carcase 


B8st. 4b. 

Carcase 38st. 4Ib. at 9s. 
perstone . 17 4 6 
Tallow ‘ 310 0 
Hide is r 116-0 

Head, tongue, heart 

tripe, — z vay Ss 
£22 14 6 








Apple Trees.—Mr. R. Knight has 
communicated to Dr. Thompson 
the following method of destroying 


the insect that injures the apple- 
trees:—* Ag soon us the insect 
makes its appearance, which is 
generally early in the spring, by 
exuding a white floculent cotton 
like substance upon such of the 
rough knotty surfaces of the bark 
as have afforded it shelter during 
the winter, I take the first oppor- 
tunity of examining my trees, and 
witha pruning-kuife cut away all 
the dead bark from the parts «af- 
fected, and then immediately cover 
the wounds, by means of a painter s 
tool brusls, with a kind of paint 
composed of oil of tar and yellow 
oker, mixed to the consistence of 
cream. I also proceed in like man- 
ner to cover such other parts as 
may be likely to harbour the insect, 
or to be subject to its attack. The 
effect of this operation is immediate 
and lasting; for the extremely 
pungent and penetrating property 
of the oil of tar (being an essen- 
tial oil) is such, that it instantly 
insinuates itself through the cracks 
and fissures of the bark, and there- 
by effectually destroys both insect 
aud ova in their most secret re- 
cesses, without in the smallest de- 
gree injuring the tree, and for some 
months secures the parts from fu- 
ture attack. The application may 
be used at all seasons, and by the 
addition of a little lamp-black may 
be readily made to correspond in 
colour with the bark of the tree, so 
as not to become at all offensive to 
the eye.—It is indeed so conveii- 
ent a medium of defence against 
the bad effects both of insects and 
the weather, that I constantly use 
it after the knife on all occasions.” 
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Sand Floods ; and their extensive 
Effects on a large Scale. 

The downs or sand-hills, which 
are thrown up by the sea upon low 
flat coasts, when the bed of the sea 
happens to be ‘composed of sand, 
wherever human industry has not 
succeeded to fix them down, advance 
as surely and irresistibly upon the 
Jand, as the alluvial formations 
from the rivers encroach upon the 
sea. In their progress inland, they 
push before them great pools of 
water, formed by the rain which 
falls on the neighbouring grounds, 
and which has no means of running 
off in consequence of the obstruc- 
tions interposed by the downs. In 
several places these proceed with 
a frightfal rapidity, overwhelming 
forests, houses, and cultivated land, 
in their irresistible progress. Those 
upon the coast of the Bay of Biscay 
have overwhelmed a great number 
of villages, which are mentioned in 
the records of the middle ages ; and 
even at present in the single de- 
partment of Landes, they threaten 
no fewer than ten with almost in- 
evitable destruction 

But the ocean is not the sole in- 
vader whose encroachments on the 
land are to be apprehended: the 
satids upon the coast, driven by the 
winds, fleve left vast and melan- 
choly traces of their devastation : 
and from the extent of their ra- 
vages on the Egyptian coast, M.de 
Lue has derived an ingenious and 
powerful arguinent in support of 
the Mosaic history. One of the 
most striking examples of this phe» 
nomenon in foreign countries is 
that described by M. de Lne’s bro- 
ther in the Mercure de France for 
September 1807, and of which we 
here insert a translation. 

** The sands of the’ Lybian de- 
sert,” he says, ‘ driven by the 
west winds, have left no lands ca- 


pable of tillage on any parts of the 
western banks of the Nile not shel- 
tered by mountains. The encroach- 
ment of these sands on soils which 
were formerly inhabited and culti- 
vated is evidently seen. M. Denon 
informs us, in the account of his 
Travels in Lower and Upper Egypt, 
that summits of the ruins of ancient 
cities buried under these sands still 
appear externally; and that, but 
for a ridge of mountains called the 
Lybian chain, which borders the 
left bank of the Nile, and forms, 
in the parts where it rises, a barrier 
against the invasion of these sands, 
the shores of the river, on that side, 
would long since have ceased to be 
habitable. ‘ Nothing can be more 
melancholy,’ says this traveller, 
‘than to walk over villages swal- 
lowed up by the sand of the desart, 
to trample under foot their roofs, 
to strike against the summits of 
their minarets, to reflect that yon- 
der were cultivated fields, that there 
rew trees, that here were even the 
wellings of men, and that all have 
Rea 
‘* If then our continents were us 
ancient as has been pretended, no 
traces of the habitations of men 
would appear on any part of the 
western bank of the Nile, which is 
exposed to this scourge of the 
sands of the desart. The existence, 
therefore,of such monuments attests 
the successive progress of the en- 
croachments of the sand: and these 
parts of the bank, formerly inbabite 
ed, will for ever remain arid and 
waste. Thus the great population 
of Eyypt, announced by the vast 
and numerous ruins of its cities, 
was in great part due to a cause of 
fertility which no longer exists, and 
to which suflicient attention has 
not been given. The sands of the 
desert were formerly remote from 
Egypt; the Oases, or habitable 
spots, still appearing in the midst 
Gg2 
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of the sands, being the remains of 
the soils formerly extending the 
whole way to the Niles but these 
eands, transported hither by the 
western winds, have overwhelmed 
and buried this extensive tract, and 
doomed to sterility a land - which 
was one remarkable for its fruitful- 
ness. 

“It is therefore not solely to her 
revolutions and changes of sove- 
reigns that Egypt owes the loss of 
her ancient splendour: it is also to 
her having been thus irrecoverably 
deprived ofa tract ofland, by which, 
before the sands of the desart had 
covered it and cansed it to disap- 
pear, her wants had been abun- 
dantly supplied, Now, if we fix 
our attention on this fact, and re- 
flect on the consequences which 
would have attended it, if thou- 
sands or only some hundreds of 
centuries had elapsed since our 
continents first existed above the 
level of the sea ; does it not evident- 
ly appear that all the country on 
the west of the Nile would have 
been buried under this sand before 
the erection of the cities of ancient 
Keypt, how remote soever that pe- 
riod may be supposed ; and that in 
a country so long afflicted with 
sterility, no idea would even have 
been formed of constructiog such 
vast and numerous edifices? When 
these cities indeed were built, ano- 
ther cause concurred in favouring 
their prosperity. The navigation 
of the Red Sea was not then at- 
tended with any danger on the 
coast ; all its ports, now nearly 
blockaded up with reefs of coral, 
had a safe and easy access; the ves- 
sels laden with merchandize and 
provisions could enter them and 
depart without risk of being wreck- 
ed on these shoals, which have 
risen since that time, and are still 
uicreasing in extent, 

“« The defects of the present go« 





vernment of Egypt, and the disco- 
very of the passage from Europe to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, 
are therefore not the only causes of 
the present state of decline of this 
country. If the sands of the 
desert had not invaded the border- 
ing lands on the west; if the work 
of the sea polypi in the Red Sea 
had not rendered dangerous the 
access to its coasts and to its ports, 
and even filled up some of the latter, 
the population of Egypt and the 
adjacent countries, together with 
their products, would alone have 
sufficed to maintain them in a state 
of prosperity and abundance. But 
now, though the passage to India 
by the Capeof Good Hope should 
cease to exist, though the political 
advantages which Egypt enjoyed 
during the brilliant period of 
Thebes and Memphis should be re- 
established, she could never attain 
the same degree of splendour, since 
she could not support the same po- 
pulation. 

‘Thus the reefs of coral which 
had beeu raised in the Red Sea on 
the coast of Egypt. and the sands 
of the desart which invade it on the 
west, concur in attesting this truth, 
—tliat our continents are not of a 
more remote antiquity than has 
been assigned to them by the sacred 
historian in the book of Genesis, 
from the great era of the Deluge.” 


A late number of the Gazette de 
Santé contains observations on the 
ulcerated sore: throat which so re- 
cently terminated the life of the 
Empress Josephine after an illness 
of very few days, Fears are enter- 
tained that this disorder may be- 
come epidemical. Professor Hallé 
states the case of two sisters who 
were attacked with it, and one of 
whom died. The most efficacious 
remedy is theapplication of leeches 
to the throat, and blisters on the 
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sides and napes of the neck, toge- 
ther with injections of bark sharp- 
ened with sulphuric acid or edul- 
corated nitric acid. These injec- 
tions are introduced by means of a 
small syringe, to avoid the intole- 
rable pain of gargles, In the 
same publication are some remarks 
on the planomena of hydrophobia. 
It seems tobe ayreed that certain 
dogs, and perhaps certain haman 
subjects also are not susceptible of 
contracting this horrible disease. 
There is at present, at the veterinary 
school a dog which has been bit- 
ten twenty or thirty times by mad 
dogs, without suffering any incon- 
venience. It is stated that several 
German physicians have, in decided 
cases of hydrophobia, successfully 
administered the root of belladruc, 
in doses of from ten to twelve grains. 
Russia. 

The Petersburgh Court Gazette 
has given the following interesting 
particulars relative to the Tschnkt- 
sches, a tribe inhabiting the north 
eastern part of Asiatic Russia. 
These people were in a state of con- 
tinual war and irreconcileable en- 
mity with the Korakes, on which 
account, the latter, a wandering 
tribe on the coast of the sea of 
Ochotsk, resolved to summit to the 
Russians in order to obtain their 
uid and protection against the for- 
mer, who were not less brave than 
savage. Notwithstanding the suc- 
cess of the Russian arms against 
the Tschuktsches, their mountain- 
ous country, and the distance of 
their habitations from one another, 
prevented their reduction, and the 
death of Lieut. Col. Pauluzky, 
Governor of Jakutsk, changed the 
military operations into a merely de- 
fensive war. The tranquillity which 
then prevailed on the froutiers, and 
the efforts of the late gommissioner 

Banner, induced the Tschuktsches 


to repair annually to the circles of 
Nischneikolyma, to barter their 
furs’ for fron, tobacco and other 
articles. The establishment of this 
traffic rendered the whole frontier 
of Kolyma safe from their incur- 
sions, and encouraged the hope 
that they might in time be led to 
unite spoutaneously with Russia. 
On the death of Banner this pleas- 
ing hope entirely vanished, and 
great apprehensions were enter- 
tained of fresh incursions, till at 
length the judicious measures 
adopted in 1811, to re-establish a 
traffic and good understanding 
with them, dispelled those alarms, 
and even induced them to submit 
to the Russian government, On the 
9th of March, 1813, they sent se- 
veuty of their people to the fort of 
Angura, situated 350 wersts from 
Nischneikolyma, on the great river 
Annui. They were received by the 
commissioner Sachacow,who was die 
rected to renewthe commercial inter- 
course with them. The negotiations 
were so successful, that, three days 
afterwards, fifty-five Tschuktsches 
took the oath of fidelity to the 
Emperor of Russia, with the fol- 
lowing ceremony :—the deputation 
was invited to dinner in the court- 
yard of the fort, in which was 
placed a table with a crucifix. The 
interpreters read to them, in their 
native language, the form of the 
oath, which the deputies repeated, 
word by word, with evident demon- 
strations of satisfaction. Such of 
them as were baptized kissed the 
bible and the cross; the others 
knelt before the cypher of his impe. 
rial majesty, engraved upon the 
silver hunting knives sent as {pre- 
sents for the three chiefs. Five 
more of the most distinguished 
persons received medals, after 
which tobacco was distributed 
among the rest of the deputation. 
The following day, ten of them 
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apphed te be baptized, and the 
rite was performed by the priest of 
the place. The chiels engaged to 
pay annually for each baptized per- 
sona fox skin by way of tribute, 
and they gave for the first year 27 
of the best red fox skins. The 
traffic with them has continued ever 
since in a manner ¢xtremely bene- 
ficial to both parties. Iron, tobacco, 
coral, sea-horse teeth, and other 
articles of that kind, are bartered 
with them for peltry and furs of all 
sorts. ‘There is reason to hope that 
the correspondence between Russia 
and these people will become more 
and more brisk and profitable; and 
that the Russians,by advancing over 
Jand to Behriny’s Straits, may in 
time establish a direct trade with 
the people of America resident 
along those Straits, who abound in 
sea-horse teeth and furs of the 
greatest value. 





Hardening of Steel. 

Mr. Lydiatt has discovered the 
following process for accomplish- 
ing this object without. injury to 
the steel itself. 

The process usually practised for 
hardening, is to heat the steel 
gradually to a red heat, and then 
plunge it into cold water, which 
produces the desired effect; but it 
is a subject of regret with all 
workers of this metal, that the 
figure of their work, is frequently 
changed by the operation, to such 
a deyree, as to render useless all 
previous labour, and accuracy of 
workmanship. 

The limited extent of human 
knowledge respecting the organi- 
zation of matter, will only allow us 
to speak hypothetically as to the 
oecult causes to which these effects 
are referable. I shall not,theretore, 
on the present occasion, cloud the 
investigation of familiar operations, 
with the subtleties of philosophical 


disquisition, but proceed to the 
more useful part of my task. 

Pyrometrical experiments prove 
that steel, when heated so as to 
carry expansion to its utmost limit, 
if suffered to cool gradually and of 
its own accord, will return pre- 
cisely to its original figure and di- 
mensions, The detrimental effects 
produced by the operation of har- 
dening, must therefore be occa- 
sioned, by some derangement of 
the particles, ou the sudden expul- 
sion of caloric. Keeping this idea 
109 my mind, I thought, perhaps, 
ifa piece of steel were repeatedly 
heated to different degrees below 
the hardening point, and as fre- 
quently quenched in cold water, 
this process might operate altera- 
tively ; and induce a different ar. 
rangement, more favourable to the 
instantaneous expulsion of a larger 
proportion of caloric. 

To prove this | made experi- 
ments_with three cylindrical pieces 
of steel, six inches long, and half 
an inch diameter, accurately turn- 
ed: the first of which | hardened 
in the usual way, and on examina- 
tion, found it lad deviated from a 
straight line 05 In. The second 
piece, 1 heated just sufficient to oc- 
casion a faint hissing noise when 
dipped in the water; then a second 
time a little hotter, and quenched 
it as before: repeating this opera- 
tion four or five times, increasing 
the degree of heat each time; keep- 
ing, however, below the hardening 
point till the last, where it was 
heated to a blood red and harden- 
ed; and tomy surprise remained 
as perfectly straight and unaltered, 
as before the operation. 

The third piece I treated in the 
same way, and experienced nearly 
similar results; and since the time 
of making these experiments, I 
have had various opportunities of 
practising the process ; and in every 
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instance have found it effectual be- 
yond my expectation. 

Forsmaller articles, to which the 
above method is not applicable, | 
have found that by using water 
whose temperature is 200°, the steel 
is not only perfectly hardened, but 
preserved from the disagreeable 
eonsequenres, which the use of wa- 
ter at its common temperature, in 
general produces. 





A method of Drawing extremely 
fine, &c. 

Mr. Wollaston, in a communica- 
tion to the Royal Society has the 
following ingenious observations 
upon this subject. 

It is recorded by Musschen- 
broek, that an artist of Augsburgh 
drew a wire of gold so slender, 
that five hundred feet of it weighed 
only one grain; but the method by 
which this was effected is not men- 
tioned; and indeed it has been 
doubted whether it could really 
have been donee I shall, how- 
ever, shew, that a wire of gold 
may, without much difficulty, be 
obtained finer than that spoken of 
by Musschenbroek, aud that wires 
of platina way be drawn much 
more slender, with the utmost fa- 
cility. 

_ Those who draw silver wire in 
large quantities for lace and em- 
broidery, sometimes begin with a 
rod that is about three inches in 
diameter, and ultimately obtain 
Wires. that are as smallas 1-500th 
of an inch in thickness. If, in any 
stage of this process, a rod of silver 
wire be taken, and a hole be driil- 
ed through it longitudinally, hav- 
inv its diameter oue-tenth part of 
thai of the red; and if a wire of 
pure gold be inserted, so as to fill 
the hole, it is evident, that by con- 
tinuing to drew the rod, the gold 
within it will be reduced in diame- 
ter exactly in the same proportion 
as the silver; so that if both be 


thus, drawn out together tll the 
diameter of the silver is 1-500th of 
an inch, then that of the gold wall 
be only 1-5000th; and of such 
wire five hundred and fifty feet 
would be requisite to weigh one 
grain. 

For the purpose of removing the 
coating of silver that surrounds it, 
the wire must be steeped for a few 
minutes in warm. nitrous acid, 
which dissolves the silver without 
danger of doing any injury to the 
gold. And though it might be 
difficult in this mauner to preserve 
any considerable length of such 
wires, it is of little importance for 
any of those uses to which it is 
likely to be applied. 

In my endeavours to make slen-~ 
der gold wires by the method 
above described, the difficulty of 
diilling the central hole in a metal 
so tough as fine silver, was greater 
than [ had expected, and [ was in- 
duced to try whether platina might 
not be substituted for the gold, as 
in that case its infusibility would 
allow me to cou‘ it with silver with- 
out the necessity of ye» 

Having formed a_ cylindrical 
mould one third of an inch in dia- 
meter, I fixed in the centre of it a 
platina wire previously drawn to 
the 1-100th of an inch, and then 
filled the mouth with silver. When 
this rod was drawn to 1-30th, my 
platina was reduced tol-1000th,and 
by successive reduction | obtained 
wires of 1-4000th aud 1-5000th, 
each excellent for applying to the 
eye-pieces of astronomical instru- 
ments, and perhaps as fine as can 
be useful for such purposes. 

Since this had been the primary 
object that | had in view, | shonld 
have thought my time ill bestowed 
ia pursuing farther the practical 
application ofa method to which 
there seems no limit, except the 
imperfections of the metal employ. 
ed, But as I found by trial the 
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tenacity of these wires to be greater 
than was to be expected in propor- 
tion to their substance, that cir- 
cumstance excited some doubts re- 
garding the correctness of the es- 
timate by which their diameter had 
been deduced. Other wires were 
eousequently drawn with the nt- 
most care, as to the quality and 

* substance of the platina employed, 
and as to the proportional reduc- 
tion of its diameter in the process 
of wire-drawing. 

The extremity of a platina wire 
having been fused into a globule 
nearly one-fourth of aninch in dia- 
meter, was next hammered out 
into a square rod, and then drawn 
again into a wire 1-253d_ of an inch 
im diameter. One inch of this wire, 
duly coated with silver, was drawn 
till its length was extended to 182 
inches: consequently the propor- 
tional diminution of the diameter 
of the platina will be expressed by 
the square root of 182, so that its: 
measure had become 1-253d x 13,5 
==1-3425th. The specific gravity of 
the coated wire was assumed to be 
10,5, aud since the weight of 100 
inches was 114 grains, its diameter 
was inferred to be 1-42,8th of an 
inch, or just eighty times that of 
the platina coutained in it. 

With portions of the platina wire 
thus obtained, and successively 
reduced in diameter, I had an op- 
portunity of repeating the trials of 
its tenacity with greater confidence 
in the justness of tlie estimate : aud 
the results shewed yenerally (though 
with some accidental exceptions) 
that the process of wire-drawing, 
which is well known to improve the 
strength of metals within moderate 
limits, continued also to add some- 
thing to the tenacity of platina, 
even as far as 1-18,000th ofan inch, 
which supported 1 1-3d_ grain be- 
fore it broke; but the wire on 
which these experiments were made 





began then to be impaired by repe- 
tition of the operation ; so that al- 
though I afterwards obtained por- 
tions of it, as small as 1-30,000th 
of an inch in diameter, it was in 
many places interrupted, and [ 
could place no reliance upon any 
trials of its tenacity. 

There are some little circum- 
stances in the management of 
these fine wires, which it may be 
of advantage to describe for the as- 
sistance of those who would apply 
them to any useful purpose. When 
the diameter is not less than 
1-2000th or 1-3000th of an inch, 
the difficulty of seeing and apply- 
ing them in short pieces is not con- 
siderable; but when their diame- 
ter is farther reduced, and ‘their 
length as much as an inch or more, 
the slightest ‘current of air is suffi- 
cient to defeat all attempts to lay 
hold of an object so difficult to see, 
and so impossible to feel. It is 
therefore necessary to retain a part 
of the silver couting at each ex- 
tremity, which, at the same time 
that it assists in finding the end, 
also serves to stretch the wire with 
a certain moderate tension, and af- 
fords the means of attaching ‘it in 
any required position, 

The method that I have found 
most convenient, is to bend a por- 
tion of the coated wire into the 
shape of the letter U, with small 
hooks at its upper extremities. In 
this form it will conveniently hang 
upon a wire of gold or of platina, 
with the lowest part immersed in 
nitrous acid, till the coating of sil- 
ver is removed from that part. It 
may then, without difficulty, be 
lifted from its place, by one of the 
lwoks alone, to any other situation, 
or suspended by it, with the other 
hook downwards, as the means of 
attaching a small chain, or other 
series of equal weights in trials of 
its tenacity. 
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Abstract of the New Apprentice Act. 
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An Abstract of the New Appren- 
tice Act, called ** Mr, Serjeant 
Onslow’s Act,” 


* WHEREAS by an Act passed 
in the 5th year of the reign of her 
late Majesty Queen Elizabeth, en- 
titled ‘ An Act containing divers 
orders for artificers, labourers, ser- 
vants of husbandry, and appren- 
tices,’ it was enacted, That from 
and after the first day of May then 
next coming, it should not be law- 
ful to any person or persons, other 
than such as did then lawfully use 
or exercise any art, mystery, or 
manual occupation, to set up, 
occupy, use, or exercise, any 
craft, mystery, or occupation, then 
used or occupied within the realm 
of England or Wales, except he 
shall have been brought np therein 
seven years at least as an appren- 
tice ; nor to setany person on work 
in such mystery, art, or occupa- 
tion, being not a workman at that 
day, except he shall have been ap- 
prenticed as aforesaid, or else hav- 
ing served as an apprentice as 
aforesaid, shall become a jour- 
neyman, or hired by the year, 
upon pain that every person 
willingly offending, or doing the 
contrary, shall forfeit and lose for 
every default forty shillings for 
every month :—And whereas it is 
expedieut that so much of the said 
act should be repealed. Be it en- 
acted by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, 
that so much of the said recited 
act shall be, aud the same is 
hereby repealed, and declared to 


Vols I, September, 1814, 


be null and void to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. 

2d. And whereas by the said 
statute, divers rules and regulations 
were enacted respecting the quali- 
fications of persons entitled to take 
and become a prentices, and the 
term of years for which such ap 
prentices should be bound, and as 
tothe mode of binding such ap- 
prentices ; and it was also enacted, 
by the said statute, that all inden- 
tures, covenants, promises, and 
bargains, of and for the having, 
taking, or keeping of any appren- 
tice, otherwise thereafter to be had 
or taken, than is by the said statute 
limited, ordained, and appointed, 
should be clearly void in law to all 
intents and purposes, and that 
every person that should from 
thenceforth take or newly retain 
avy apprentice contrary to the 
tenor and true meaning of the said 
act, should forfeit and lose for every 
apprentice so by him taken the 
sum of ten pounds, And whereas 
it is expedient that so much of 
the said recited act should be 
repealed: be it. therefore enacted, 
that so much of the said recited act 
shall be and the same is hereby 
repealed; and that it shall and 
may be lawful for any person to 
take or retain or become an ap- 
prentice, though not according to 
the provisions of the said act; and 
that indentures, deeds, and agree- 
ments in writing, entered into for 
that purpose, which would be 
otherwise valid and effectual, shall 
be valid and effectual in law, the 
repeal of so much of the said act 
as is herein last aboye recited not- 
withstanding. 

84. And be it further enacted, That 
«| — or justices of the peace, 
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may hear and determine any come- 
plaints that may arise respécting any 
apprenticeships, in like manner as if 
they had been made under the act 
hereby in part repealed. 

4th. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, that this act, or 
any thing herein contained, shall 
not extend, or be construed to ex- 
tend, to defeat, alter, or prejudice 
the custom and order of the city 
of Loudon concerning apprentices, 
or the ancient custom, usages, pri- 
vileges, or franchises of the said 
city; or any other city, town, 
corporation, or company, lawfully 
constituted, or the citizens and 
freemen thereof; or any bye-law 
or regulation of any corporation 
or company lawfully constituted. 

Old Bailey. 

Friday morning, Sept. 16, James 
Mitchell, aged 33, was put to the 
bar; to be tred for the murder of 
Miss Mary Ane Welchman. The 
Court was excessively crowded,and 
on the Bench we observed the 
Duke of Sussex, Baron Graham, 
Justices Heath and Dampier, the 
Comwon Serjeant and Ald. Smith, 

Mary Macey lived at No, 27, 
Mouiut-street, on the 4th of An- 

ust, and was a dress-maker, 
Mies Welchman was about to take 
the business; witness knew the 
prisoner by the name of Smith. 
A little before eight in the evening 
of the 4th of August, the prisoner 
was shewn into the work-room, 
which communicates’ with the 
front room ; there were in the work- 
room, the deceased, her sister, Miss 
Maynard, Mary Sisson the servant, 
Miss Clew, and the witness. The 
prisoner sat down very quietly un- 
til the deceased accused him with 
taking her scissars ; he then used 
improper language, on which they 
all quitted the room, except him 
and Miss Welchjan, and went into 


the front room, where they heard 
the prisoner ask the deceased to go 
out to supper, but she refused; he 
then asked her to go out for some 
salmon, but she would not. Wit- 
ness then went in to them, and 
desired the prisoner to go, it being 
then ll o'clock. He said he would 
not until Miss Welchman had given 
him a letter, which shesaid she bad 
destroyed long ago. Finding he 
would net go they all weit down 
to supper, except the prisoner and 
the deceased. When they went 
down, the windows of the front 
room were shut and fastened, Miss 
Welchman came dewn isto the 
kitchen, and remained about a 
minute, she then went away, say- 
ing, she must go up to the prisou- 
er, and would soon get him away. 
About five mutes after, witne:s 
heard Miss Welchmanscream, then 
the report of one pistol, aud imme- 
diately afterwards that of another, 
Witness ran to the parlour, but 
went po farther, 

RN. Watkins kept the house in 
which the deceased lodged ; and on 
the night of the 4th of August he 
had yone to bed iu a room in ayard 
behind the house. About 12 o’clock 
he was called up by his house- 
keeper, on account of the dispute 
between the prisoner and the de- 
ceased. While ve was getting up, 
he heard a scream, aud the report 
of two pistols, As soon as he could 
he ran up stairs, and found Miss 
W. lying on the floor. There was 
no one in the room: but the win- 
dow over the door was open, and 
by that a person might have 
dropped. He found a pistol in the 
front room, and one in the back. 
A quarter of an hour afterwards he 
saw a hat in one of the rooms. 
Miss W. was dead. 

W. Collinson keeps a_ public- 
house next door to Mr, Watkins. 
He heard a scream ; and on look- 
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iy Out of che wiiuow he saw a 
mau lying on the pavement before 
Mr. Watkins's door. The man got 
upand ran away towards Charles- 
street. He had no hat on, 

Mr. Russel, a surgeon, found 
Miss W. just expiring, from two 
pistol wounds, one on the right 
temple, and another on the left 
side of the head, 

T. Chapman, a hatter in Bond- 
street, knew the prisoner, He pur- 
chased a hat of witness in June, and 
told him he was going to be married 
to alady who was forewoman toa 
dress-maker in Mount-street. He 
identified the hat found at Mr. 
Watkins’s to be the one he sold 
the prisoner, 

The prisoner, in his defence 
(without an altered feature or tone 
of voice), said, it never was his in~ 
tention to murder Miss Welchman, 
and that he certainly was innoceut 
ofthe charge. He never sent for 
salmon, or asked for any refresh- 
ment on that night,and the witness- 
es knew it well, Mr. Chapman knew 
that the hat was not his. He never 
had pistols in his possession since 
he left Spain. On being asked by 
the learned judge (Heath) to ac- 
count for the way in which he left 
the house, he said, he came down 
stairs before eleven o'clock, with 
his hat on, and walked out at the 
street-door. 

Mr, Justice Heath charged the 
Juty, who instantly returned a vers 
dict of—Guilty. The . Recorder 
then passed sentence to be execa- 
ted on Monday, Sept. 19; and his 
body delivered to’ the surgeons, 

The prisoner was dressed ‘in ‘a 
new suit of black, was single 
ironed, and during the whole of 
the trial appeared to hear the evi- 
dence with the greatest indifference. 
When the Judge passed sentence, 
he still retained his hardened ef- 
frontery, bowed to the Court, and 





retired frou che var without being 
the least disconcerted. 

Williaw) Henvy Hollins ‘was in 
dicted for the wilfui murder of 
Elizabeth Pilcher, by shooting her 
ou the Mth of July, of which she 
died on the sixteenth of the same. 
month, The facts of this case were 
very short, The deceased. lived 
servant witha Mr. Cartwright, in 
Grosvenor-street, On the l4th of 
July, the prisoner, who had fre~ 
quently been to visit her before, 
came in the evening, and asked to 
see her. The footian called her 
and she went to the door, They 
were together a short time, when 
the prisoner fired at her with a 
pistol, and, as it appeared, imme~ 
diately swallowed a quantity of 
poison, as a brokén ‘goblet and 
some remains of arsenic were found 
on the door steps. He’ was in- 
stantly apprehended and | taken 
to the watch-house, when: he 
drank copiously of water, and vo- 
mited excessively, by which means 
the poison was expelled from his 


stomach. The prisoner was ads 
vanced in years. 
Mr. Heaviside, the. surgeon, 


stated, that he attended the des 
eeased, and there were upwards of 
160 small shot in her liver alone. 
The pistol was produced, and it was 
burst from the top to the bottom of 
the barrel; it appeared to have 
been loaded to the muzzle. 

The prisoner in bis defence de- 
nied having intended to harm Eli- 
zabeth Pilcher.. Ue had respected 
and felt sincere regard for her. » He 
loved her as his own child, and in 
every thing would he have acted 
by her av by his own child... How 
he uvhappily ¢ame to firé that 
unfortunate piece, which had. de 
prived her of life, he could not 
tell, He knew no more what hud 
ceused him to doit, than the Judie 
to whom he addressed himself. 


Hh2 
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A number of witnesses were 
called in his behalf, who proved 
many aets of insanity to have been 
committed by the prisoner within 
these last three years. The Jury, 
after a short consultation, returned 
a verdict of—Guilty, He was or- 
dered for execution on Monday. 

When asked why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon 
him, he spoke nearly as follows :— 
**1 am convicted of murder. I 
know my crime is odious in the 
eye of God, as it is in the sight of 
this assembly. [ hope my fate 
will be a warning to all, and that 
having expiated my crime by 
death, I shall find my peace is 
made on high.’’ 

IMPORTANT CONVICTION, 

Bow-stTREET. 

The driver of a hackney coach 
(No. 165.) was summoned under 
the new Hackney Coach Act, on 
a charge of refusing to produce a 
ticket, and also for refusing to 
take a fare. Mr. Horme, a Sur- 
veyor, residing in Brownlow-street, 
stated that he sent his servant for 
a coach, and the defendant was 
brought to his house, to take a 
lady to Sun-street, Bishopsgate 
street.—After the lady was in, Mr. 
Horme, at her request, paid the 
coachman two shillings, as his fare, 
and at the same time asked him 
for a ticket. The defendant de- 
clared he had no ticket, and the 
lady said she would not go. She 
get out, and Mr. H. requested to 

ave back his two shillings. This 
the defendant would not agree to, 
but threw down one shilling in the 
passage, and said that was all he 
should give. The lady being much 
in want of a conveyance, then be- 
came desirous of going with him 
without a ticket, but be declared 
with an oath that he would not 
take her at all.—Under these cir- 


cumstances Mr, H. considered it 
his duty to take ont a summons. 
The defendant denied havmg re 
fused to take the lady, and said 
Mr. Hl. had refused to let her go 
without a ticket. His reason for 
not giving one was, that he had 
not been able to obtain tickets, 
being the driver of his own coach, 
The Magistrate said the complain- 
ant had sworn to the refusal, and 
that was sufficient to bring him 
under the act. He was then er- 
dered to pay forty shillings, or 
be imprisoned fourteen days in the 
House of Correction. The defen- 
dant said he would appeal, and 
being informed that no appeal was 
allowed, he said he would go to 
the House of Correction for four- 
teen days, and seek redress after 
wards, He was committed. 





Moses Wolff Leipman, a Jew, 
was charged with defrauding a 
lady of title of maslins, jewellery, 
&e. to the amount of 5001, and up~ 
wards, under the following cir- 
cumstances :—The lady, who is 
the wife of a distinguished officer, 
lately returned frem her travels, 
and having more articles of value 
than she stood in need of, she en- 
tered into a contract with a Jew, 
to whom she disposed of part of the 
property; but she never obtained 
any money for the same; and she 

ged a complaint to the High 
Priest of the Synagogue.—It was 
by lodging this complaint that the 
prisoner got introduced to her as a 
foreign merchant, by a man who 
imposed upon her by stating that 
he was sent by the Priest. He 
readily obtained the goods of the 
lady, but she could not get any 
sort of payment, and at length it 
was discovered that the Prisoner, 
instead. of being a fereign mer- 
chant, was originally a schoolmas- 
ter. 
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Hackney Coach Act.— Uproar at Mr. Tozer’s Chapel. 








Bennet, the officer, apprehended 
him on Thursday morning, and he 
was fully committed for trial for 
stealing the articles. 





QUEEN-SQU ARE, 

Mr. Carus Wilsden exhibited a 
complaint against the driver of the 
hackney coach No. 509, who was 
in attendance on summons. He 
took the coach on the 5th inst. but 
the man refused to stir, unless Mr. 
W. promised not to demand a 
ticket for the fare. He refused 
compliance with this request. The 
man then declined taking his fare, 
but Mr. W. would not leave his 
seat, remaining there 54 minutes, 
reading a pamphlet, while the 
coachman was swearing at him and 
the act. Mr. W. told the coach- 
man he would be carried if he 
stopped five months in the coach : 
but he was at last compelled to 

romise, ** upon bis honour,” that 
he would pay the fare without 
tickets; advertising the man, how- 
ever, that he would makea coimn- 
plaint against him for his conduct. 
Till, however, he saw the reports of 
Mr. Wilkinsen’s case, he sued in 
vain for redress from the Commis- 
sioners, At the Hackney Coach 
Office they informed him what he 
already knew, that, ‘it was a most 
aggravated case indeed; that a 
more aggravated case had never 
yet come before the Commissioners; 

ut that they could do nothing 
in it except he produced a ticket.” 

The man, in defence, said, that 
he had no tickets. 

The Magistrate (Mr. Fielding) 
said, admitting. what was very 
questionable, the truth of the asser- 
tion, that such fact would not 
justify his abusive rude conduct ; 
for, with respect to the tickets, he 
might and ought to have had them; 
and it was abominable that the gen- 
try of the whip were to set them. 


selves to work to avert and nullify 
what it had pleased the legislature 
to enact, 

The coachinan, referring to, the 
third clause of the New Hackney 
Coach Act, said, that it imposed no 
penalty for the refusal of a ticket. 

The Magistrate, surprized to ind 
the lawyer and coachman so admi- 
rably united, wished the man atthe 
bar to know, and to communicate 
the information to his brethren, 
that this conviction did not take 
place under the new act, for the 
mere refusal of a ticket carried 
with it its own penalty, the loss 
of the fare, but it took place under 
the 9th Anne, an act rendered per- 
petual by the Ist of George I. 
which made * abusive language er 
any other rade behaviour” po td 
to a penalty ; for the refusal of the 
ticket in this instance was accome 
panied by most abusive language 
and the rudest behaviour. 

Convicted in 20s. penalty, which 
the man said he would sooner go to 
prison than pay; bat a few mo- 
ments’ reflection brought him to 
believe that payiug 20s. was more 
agreeable than seven days’ hard lae 
bour in the House of Correction, 
and he paid the money and was 
discharged. Mr, Wilson gave his 
moiety of the fine to the fund esta- 
blished at this office for relieving 
deserving objects in distress. 


UNION-HALL. 

Joanna Southcott's Opponents.-- 
A reverend expounder of the new 
light of faith was charged with col- 
lecting together a mob, on Sunday 
the 4th of September, during the 
time of divine service, in Westimin- 
ster-road. The reverend defendant 
was the declared opponent of the 
Rev. Mr. Tozer, the high-priest of 
Joanna Southcott, and on Sunday, 
the 28th of August, had amused 
himself and edified his hearers, by 
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Mr. Tozer. -Robbeiy of a great Coat. 








hoiding forth, at very considerable 
length, in opposition to Mr. Tozer, 
even at the threshoid of Tozer’s 
chapel, and was on that occasion 
taken into custody, as a disturber 
of the public peace; he was dis+ 
charged on his promise not to 
offend again in a similar mater : 
but the reverend teacher again 
mounted his rostrum in the same 
spot, on Sunday last, and in no 
very humble tone published to the 
multitude, who were soon collected 
around him, the triumph he had 
obtained over his adversary. He 
was soon interrupted, however, by 
the interference of two officers, who 
requested him to descend from the 
elevated post which he had taken 
on the top of an old table. The 
preacher, however, refused to do so, 
declaring he would wrestle with 
them in the spirit and confound 
them; and the officers then took 
him away by force, and lodged 
him in durance vile till the follow- 
ing morning, when he was aguin 
taken before Mr. Chambers ; in re- 
ply to whose remonstrances he said 
he was only addressing a prayer to 
his God, and endeavouring to con- 
duct his fellow men into the right 
way ; and if he was not allowed to 
do this in any manner the spirit 
pointed out to hima, he was careless 
how the magistrate disposed of his 
body. The Magistrate observed, 
the defendant must not be allowed 
to collect the idle and disorderly 
by hundreds around him in the 
streets, and to prevent it he should 
now hold him in custody till he 
found bail for his future good con- 
duct. The reverend gentleman 
not being prepared with his sure- 
ties was committed, and still re- 
mains in confinement. [t appears, 
from the information of the officers, 
that the preacher is well known to 
them, and during six days out of 
the seven he honestly and indus- 


triously employs himself a. a 
water-carrier and shoe-black mm the 
ucighbourhood of Fitzroy-square, 


On Tuesday, Sept. 6. John King 
was charged by Mr. Herring, of 
Kentish Town, with stealing a great 
coat. Mr. Herring stated, that he 
was at Peckham during the fuir, 
and had put his great coat itito a 
small stable at the ion where his 
horse was, and having done so, 
locked the door and put the key 
into his pocket. Soon after, the 
prisoner, who is a professor of 
ground and lofty tumbling, slight 
of hand, and other arts which oc- 
casionally amuse and entertain the 
public, and who formed a very 
prominent member of Mr, Saun- 
ders’ company, came to the prose- 
cutor and requested to have the 
key of the stable, as he wanted to 
feed Mr. S.’s wonderful great little 
learned poney, who was standing 
there; the key was given to him ; 
he fed the poney and returned the 
key. On going to the stable a 
little afterwards, however, Mr.Her- 
ring missed his great eoat, and Well 
knowing his own horse was not in 
the habit of eating such articles, 
and supposing the learned poney 
had too much sense to do 80, his 
suspicions fell on Mr. King, who, 
notwithstanding his assertions of 
innocence, was fully committed 
for trial. 


Chester Summer Assizes. 
Currous Case oF Braamy. 

Henry Rigby, aged 29, a cotton- 
spinner, from Manchester, was in- 
dicted for bigamy, he having, on 
the 10th ef October, 18]2,; married 
Isabella Fleming, at the parish 
church of Wigan, in Lancashire ; 
his former wife, Sarah Kelsall, 
whom he married in 1804, being 
still living. A copy of the mar- 
riage register in each instance was 
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pat io aud sworn to, aod witnesses 
examined in support of the prose- 
cuiion. The prisoner being asked 
what he had to say, made rather a 
long and cvrious defence. He be- 
gan by stating, that he was left to 
himself at an early age, and be- 
came acquainted with his first wife 
avery short time previous to their 
marrmge; that her father was at 
that time vuksown to him, under 
sentence of transportation in Lan- 
caster Castle, for felony, where he 
remained till the expiration of his 
sentence; that he then went to 
Carlisle, where he invited the pri- 
goner and his wife, promising to 
provide for them; but when he 
arrived, he was coldly received by 
old Kelsall, wino accused him of 
stealing his daughter, saying, * he 
was sure she would never have 
married such av ijl-looking, blink- 
ey'd, roynd-slouldered —— as he 
was!” That the old man (Kelsall) 
afterwards took his wife fom lim, 
aud got him turned out of his em- 
ploy; and his wife, throngh the 
pe suasion of her father, declared 
she would not live with him; that 
she striped his premises during 
his absence, quitted him, and weut 
on g roving cruize of seven months 
to Dumfries, when she returned, 
aud confessed to him that she had 
been living the greater part of that 
time on her prostitution,—After he 
hed taken to her again, her beha- 
viour heeame worse than before; 
she refused to do any thing for 
him, and continually beat the chil- 


dren, if he took the least notice of 


them, tauntingly assuring him they 
were nove of bis; that she was 
tired of his company, aud would 
rather see his back than his face. 
His wife avain quitted him, and 
after an absence of two years and a 
half, returned, and preseuted bim 
with a fine boy, fifteen months old, 
This trifling error he likewise overs 


looked —but stil her conduct was 
so bad, that he could not endure it. 
On one occasion she turned him 
out of the house, and got a num 
ber of men to ill-use hun, urging 
them to throw him into a pond. 
He had been advised to put a hal- 
ter round her neck and sell her; 
but he gravely assured the Court, 
he could not think of doing any 
such thing, as bis couscience would 
not allow him to palin so arrant a 
vixen ou any man, 

The simple macner in which he 
recited his catalogue of grievances, 
frequently excited the risible faeul- 
ties of the Bench and auditory, 

The Judge suinmed up the evis 
dence, aud as both marriages were 
fully proved, the Jury, without 
hesitation, returned a verdict of ~ 
Guilty. Sentenced to pay a fine 
of sixpence, and to be unprisoned 
twelve mouths in the common gaol, 

‘The criminal business conc,uded 
the Ist of September, Sir W, Gate 
row (Chief Justice), im passing the 
awful sentence of the law on Sarah 
Rockley, Pigehe Price, J. Pollitt, 
J. Smith, G, Gerrard, J. Lowe, 
P, Frank (a black), and G, Post, 
the two former for shoplifting, the 
others for cutting and waning a 
horse, for house-b:eaking, for bur- 
glary, for felony in a dwelling~ 
house, for highway robbery, gave 
hopes of royal clemency to all exe 
cept G, Posi, whomw he impressives 
ly addressed to the following ef. 
fect:—* To you, George Post, I 
feel it indispensably necessary, im 
passing upeu you the judyment of 
the law, to caution you ageinst 
cherishing the slightest hope that 
your sentence will be remitted. 

Your guilt is of 4 magnitude, next 
to murder, precluding even the 
shadow of mercy: and the evi- 
dence on which you were convicted 
such as te leave not a shadow of 
doubt of the fact. Waylaying an 
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Inuocent, artless, unsuspecting 
young female, returning to her 
employment after a Salbbbath-day’s 
visit to her aged grandmother— 
robbing her of her bundle, which 
eontained the little property which 
she had acquired —brutally assault- 
ing her person, and indecently ex- 
posing that person for a considera- 
ble time—you wind up the horri- 
ble catalogue of your turpitude, 
by throwing your innocent victim 
into the canal, and when with tears 
and cries she prays you to rescue 
her from .the impending danger, 
with ‘brutal ferocity exclaimed, 
* Drown then, and be d—d.’ ‘This 
case, with all its shocking circum- 
stances, wus proved against you by 
evidence which admitted not of a 
doubt. Eimploy, | conjure you, 
the residue of your time seriously 
and piously. Attend to the reli- 
gious directions of those who will 
visit you in your confiuement, and 
sooth you with holy consolation, 
Invoke, with sincerity, the assist- 
ance of that God, who, while he is 
all powerful, is all merciful; and 
prepare to present yourself before 
that heavenly tribunal, at which in 
a short time you have to appear.” 
Somerset Assizes. 

KINGDON U, THOMAS CILIAMPNEYS, FSQ. 

This was an action for damages 
against the above Gentleman for a 
supposed libel, published six years 
since in a poem, called * Hieroma- 
nia,” and upon which it appeared 
that several other persons had 
brought actions during the last five 
years, 

Mr, Serjeant Peil addressed the 
Court and Jury in behalf of his 
client, the plaintiff, who was de- 
scribed as a fanatics a democrat, 
and a mischief-working character ; 
and Mr. Serjeant Lens, in a most 
able and elegant defence, reproba- 
ted the character of the plaintiff in 





stirring up the dying embers of this 
ludicrous poem; and calling upon 
a Jury after six years had nearly 
expired for damages, when no da- 
mage whatever could be proved, 
particularly as the evidence went to 
prove that the plaintiff was regard- 
ed by them in the same light as 
before those terms were applied to 
him. He then painted the high 
character of the defendant, even 
supposing he was the author of the 
work; and the learned judge, 
Dampier, strongly impressed on 
the Jury the time that had elapsed, 
and the necessity of proving dae 
mages, The Jury, however, returne 
ed a verdict with £100 damages, 





HACKNEY COACHES. 

On the 20th of September, there 
was given at the Queen Square 
Office, an important decision on 
the new Hackney Coach Act, in a 
case on a summons graited against 
the criver of the hackney coach 
No. 644, on the application of Mr. 
Wilkinson, upholsterer, of Ludgate 
Hill, by Mr. Fielding, in virtue 
of his construction of the act on 
Saturday last, namely, that a com- 
plaint for misbehaviour or abusive 
language may be exhibited against 
a hackney coachman, even without 
a ticket. 

Collier, the owner of the coach, 
appeared and stated, that on the 
day in question, when Mr. W. was 
taken from the Old Bailey to 
Islington, he was very ill, and got 
a man to drive for him, forgetting, 
unfortunately, to give bim some 
tickets. 

Mr. Fielding, the Magistrate, 
said, that the driver must attend, 
for he who drove the coach was the 
offender in the eye of the law in 
this instance. It was a personal 
offence—it was the behaviour of the 
man that constituted it. The per- 
son at the bar, however, might tell 
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Covent Garden Theatre. 








his brother coachmen (although 
the mere refusal of a ticket was 
only the loss of a fare, there being 
no specific penalty for such refusal) 
that if such omission to give the 
required notes were accompanied 
with any abusive language or ill 
behaviour, the magistrates still had 
the power of punishing such con- 
duct by penalty, a power vested in 
them by the 9th of Anne. The 
extraordinary construction which 
had been put upon the new act, 
that a magistrate could not listen to 
any complaint whatsoever, except 
where a ticket should be produced, 
astonished him beyond measure ; 
but it showed that those who put 
such construction on it had not 
read the act through, The law 


now stood thus:—if a coachman 
should refuse that ticket which he 
ought to give on its being required, 
such bare refusal would ouly be 
followed by the loss of his fare, for 
without a ticket no one was bound 
to pay; and if that refusal was 
accompanied with ‘ abusive lan- 
guage or any other rude behaviour,” 
then the offence was punishable 
under the 9th of Anne. He had 
not much respect for the act, but 
its objects were attainable ; and if 
every gentleman in the country 
would act like Mr, Wilkinson, and 
put his shoulders to the work, the 
business would be done ina week. 

The case was ordered to stand 
over pro forma, to give time for 
the appearance of the driver. 
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ON Monday the 12th of September 
the season commenced at this theatre, 
with the splendid play of Pizarro, and 
the farce of the Miller and his Men. 
The favourite performers, as they re- 
spectively entered, were received with 
the most flattering applause, and the 
exertions of the whole were such as 
gave much spirit and interest to the 
performances. It would be superflu- 
ous to comment on the individual 
merits of the actors, as they have re- 
peatedly appeared before a London 
audience in the same characters, Pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
play, the audience testified their desire, 
m the usual manner, to have, God 
save the King,” but an apology was 
made for deferring that popular an- 
them until the end of the third act, 
in consequence of the absence of 
the vocal performers, and it was 
afterwards sang with much effect. 

Anew drop scene has been intro- 
duced, instead of the green curtain. 
Vox. 1, September, 1814. 


It represents the rose, the shamrock, 
and the thistle, on a green ground, in 
compliment to the union. It is well 
designed, and corresponds with the 
other ornaments of this elegant the- 
atre. Avery great improvement is 
made in that part of the house behind 
the boxes. A new and handsome stair. 
case is erected in the rear of the centre 
boxes, communicating with the coffee- 
house beneath, which has the effect 
of inviting the looser part of the 
company to the saloon, without an- 
noying the company in the lobby.— 


Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 


At a general assembly of Proprie- 
tors, held on Friday, at the Crown 
and Anchor, 

Mr. Whitbread, as chairman ofthe 
committee, presented a long and de- 
tailed report of the concerns of the 
theatre, which was received with 
geveral satisfaction. In concluding, 


he expressed his hope, that the com. 
mittee would, atthe end of the next 
li 
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year, be able to give up the,concern 
in a prosperous and flourishing stale, 
into the hands of those who might be 
selected to succeed them. For hisown 
part, he must state, that after that 
time he must absolutely retire from 
the laborious and arduous situation 
which he had hitherto undertaken. It 
would be quite presumptuous in him 
to expect that his health, would con- 
tinue for three years longer equal to 
that task, in addition to his many 
other avocations. Until the end of 
next year he should continue to serve 
them diligently ; but before that pe- 
riod should arrive, it would be neces- 
sary for them to cast their eyes about 
among themselves, and find five per- 
sons in whom they could place entire 
confidence, to form their committee 
for the ensuing three years. What- 
ever committce they appointed must 
possess thieir entire confidence, or it 
would be impossible for them to act 
for their advantage. The committee 
must of course report to the general 
assembly of proprietors from time to 
time ; but they could not be made 
every day accountable to every indi- 
vidual proprietor for every minute 
detail in the management of so ex- 
tensive atoncern. They must possess 
the confidence of the proprietors, and 
act to the best of their judgment. The 
person whom they stiould choose as 
chairman of the committee ought to 
possess their confidence in a peculiar 
degree, as it was upon his exertions 
and attention that their interests would 
mainly rely. 

The report of the committee ap- 
peared to be received with the most 
eéneral satisfaction, and was adopted 
by the proprietors. 

A resolution of thanks was then 
proposed to Mr. Whitbread, and passed 
with great applause. 

Mr. Whitbread shortly returned 
thanks, and theas-embly broke up. 

The theatre opened on the 20th of 
September. The ‘doors were crowded 
before the rising of the curtain; and 
shortly after places were scarcely to 
be obtained. On its rising, the per- 
formers appeared, and ‘ God save 
the King” was sung. Mrs. Edwin 
then came forward to recite an address, 


The appearance of the house, bears 
strong evidence of the activity, ems 
ployed during the vacation. 

‘The grand saloon is painted with a 
lilac ground, harmonizing with the 
cdlumns of pilasters ; the great stair- 
case and rotunda are fresh: painted and 
decorated s; the corridors. of the boxes 
are divided into pannels of two shades 
of delicate green, with,a white Etrus. 
can border: these lead us into the 
interior, the basement is painted in 
rich scagliola marble. The fronts of 
the dress boxes are a light blue ground, 
enriched by a gold octagonal lattice 
work, with roses ‘in the centres, and 
a relief of white in the intersections. 

The canopy fronts of the first tier 
have an antipe projecting scroll, with 
gold foliage falling upon relieved 
flutings. The second tier is embel- 
lished by a series of classical subjects, 
painted in relief upon a blue ground, 
with euriched borders. 

The third tier of boxes is decorated 
by a gold scroll-work in relief, running 
from the centre ornament of the same 
character, to each termination of the 
sides, upon a blue ground. 

The prevailing colour, therefore, of 
the boxes is blue; but it is relieved, 
and a warmth of tone produced by the 
back of the boxes being pajnted in a 
light brown colour, divided into pan- 
nejs by appropriate borderings, 

The ceiling is new, the dome being 
divided into alternate compartments 
of blue varnishing into distance, and 
scroll enrichments terminating in the 
centre. 

lucreased accommodation has also 
been coutrived for the galleries, 
which, though not evident in the 
coup dail, will be felt by the visitors 
to other parts of the theatre. 

It now only remains to describe the 
alterations made in the proscenium, 

The two grand columns, in com- 
pliance with the taste and desire of 
theatrical criticism, have been re- 
moved, and the angles left have been 
filled up by ornaments uniting with 
the general contour of the house, and 
affording to the architect the opportu- 
nity of indulging the performers in 
iheir favourite wish of stage doors. 
Above these doors, balconies, with 
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suitable canopies, lattice-work, and 
galleries are placed, rendering them 
both 6fnaméntal in the general effect, 
and serviceable in the business of the 
stage. 

The grand arch of the prosceniuin 
his been contrived to unite with this 
oblique stipport. 

The ‘proscenium boxes are ‘fronted 
by relief enrichments of classich! sub- 
jects, arid the colouts blue, white, and 
gold, corresponding with ‘the body of 
the ‘house; the whole is in perfect 
harmony. 

This alteration of ‘the proscenium 


has certainly produced great advaatage 


in 'the scenic effect. 

Before, the spectator ‘measured by 
his eye the distance between the front 
lamps atid the scenery, and the per- 
formers appeared to act in a large 
immediate space. Now, by the intro- 
duction of the proscenium boxes, the 
performers are carried back, in their 
action, to a line parallel to the new 
stage doors, by which they are blended 
with the perspective of the scenery, 
and the depth of the picture-frame 
formed by the proscenium, is, in ap- 
pearance, lessened one-half. 


Fire in Southwark. 

The dreadfui fire which burst forth 
suddenly on the evening of Sunday, 
Angust 28th, and which has made a 
most tremendous chasm on Bankside, 
continued, at intervals, to blaze out 
from ainong the ruins, and to require 
the operation of the two floating 
engines moored in front of the scite 
where the various warehouses that 
have been consumed stood. Unfortu. 
nately when the fire was first disco- 
Vered in the mustard-mills of Messrs, 
Lingard and Jones, it was nearly low 
water, and one of the floating engines, 

hich was mvored below London- 

ridge, could not be worked up against 
the tide, and it was near nine o'clock 
before it could be brought into action, 
though it was only a minuie and an 
half after it came in froot of the fire 
before it began to pour forth its 
showers, at the rate of a ton per 
minute. The extensive premises of 
Messrs. Lingard and Jones were the 
first which were demolished. ‘Lhe fire 
i a few minutes after it got to a 


considerable head ou these warehouses, 
“was seen to extend its horrific approach 
‘both ways, and continued to spread 
each way with equal fury till it reached 
the flour’ warehouses of Messrs. Theil 
and Stel, which, fortunately, being a 
new and very substantial erection, with 
‘a very thick party wall, prevented the 


“flames frdim extending themselves 


‘further eastward, and saved not oul 
{hose warehouses, which were full of 
flour; belonging ‘to that company, but 
a great ‘nany others between them 
and Londun-bridge, which, had they 
‘catight fire, must have _ inevitably 
sharetl the sartie fate. Mr. Hammock's 
corn watehoitses, in which were iin- 
mensé quantities of various kinds of 
grain, and alarge portion of fine old 
beiins, ard those of Mr. Resden, which 
adjoited them, we are sorry to be 
informed, were afl burot to the 
ground.—Messrs. Clark and Myers’s 
op Wwarchouses, and those of Mr. 
Evans (in the same fitie), followed next. 
—Mesers. Ball and Jones's iron foun. 
dry, Mr. Ayres’s corn warehouses, part 
of the premises belonging to an eminent 
dyer, and a great deal of  stabling 
belonging to Thell and Steel, were 
totaily consumed. 

On viewing the extensive scene of 
devastation which this frightful chasm 
presents, itis a source of the highest 
consolation to learn, that, after the 
most minfite inquiries, we could not 
find any one who had heard of a single 
life being lost, or even that any mate- 
rial accident bad occurred to auy one 
who endeavoured to assist the suffers 
ers. 

The total insurance made on the 
premises aiid stock Jately consumed at 
Bankside, is between 50 and £60,000. 
The property consumed is supposed to 
be above £150,000. 


Murder and Suicide. 


On Thursday, the Ist of Septem- 
ber, a inan named Joseph Hack, 
was brought to Union Hall, on sus- 
picion of having murdered a woman 
nanied Jane Ware, on the preceding 
evening, in the Kent Road. This un- 
fortunate wretch, whea brought up, 
presented a most shocking and disgust 
ing spectacle, — after the com- 
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mission of the horrid crime, altlempted 
to put a period to his own existence, 
by cutting his throat. The circum- 
stances aitending this dreadful occur- 
rence, as detailed in evidence, were as 
follows:—Mr. Richard Mister, of 
Bermondsey-street, stated, that he was 
walking in the Kent-road on Wednes- 
day evening, about eight o’clock, when 
he heard a noise ina field adjoining 
the road ; he immediately jumped 
across the ditch into the field, and, 
lying near the spot, he discovered an 
infant covered with blood; ata little 
distance from the spot, he sawa man 
lying on his back onthe ground; he 
took up the infant, and ran to the 
man: on his approach, the man lified 
up his head, and the witness perceived 
histhroat waseut. At this time some 
other persons came up; the witness 
"pe the child to one of them, and 


nelt down and raised up the head of 


the wounded man, at the same time 
atiempting to stop the wound in his 
throat with his hand: he succeeded 
so far, that the man recovered con- 
siderably, aud a paper and pencil being 
given to him, he wrote as follows :— 
**I give you my direction,-.-my dear 
Jane Ware is my true friend,—l have 
a key in my pocket which I will give 
you.” Several persons had come up 
by this time, a hackney coach was 
procured, into which the wounded 
man was pul, and conveyed to Guy’s 
Hospital. Josiah Shergold, the officer, 
staivd, that about fifly yards from the 
spol where Hack was lying, he disco- 
vere! Jane Ware lying quite dead ; her 
throat being cut so deeply that her 
head was wearly severed from her body. 
The wituess afterwards returned to 
the spot where Hack was, and assisted 
in conveying him toa hackuey coach, 
and also accompanied him to the hos- 
pital.—Mr. John Roberts, one of the 
dressers at ihe hospital, stated, that 
as far as he could judge, the prisoner’s 
life was not in danger from the wound. 
This opinion being corroborated by 
other professional geutlemen, the 
prisoner was taken to Horse:nonger- 
Jane ; but had not been long there 
when he suddenly expired.—-This un. 
fortuvale wretch was, it appeared, a 
married man, and leaves behind hima 
wile aud five infant children unpro. 


vided for He was a journeyman 
carpenter by trade, and had. cohabited 
with the unfortunate woman, whe 
has thus fallen a victim to his passions. 
She had twins by him. From letters 
found in his and her possession, it 
appears he was fond of her toan ex- 
treme, and his conduct can only be 
supposed the result of momentary 
madness, 

Inquests were on Saturday, the 3d 
of September held on the bodies of 
the unfortunate Jane Ware and her 
murderer. In the course of the first 
inquest no new evidence was p: oduced, 
and the Jury founda verdict of wilful 
murder against Joseph Hack. The 
Coroner then proceeded to the gaol, 
where an inquest was held on the body 
ofthe unfortunate man. Here Mr. 
Mister and the other witnesses examin- 
ed before the magistrates were again 
examined, and repeated their former 
testimony. In addition to these, the 
master of the deceased, with whom 
he had worked for some time, was 
examined, and stated his conviction 
that the deceased was, and had for 
some time previous to the unfortu- 
nate and horrible catastrophe of Wed- 
nesday night, been insane. Upon this 
evidence the jury returned a verdict 
of insanity. The following are some 
of the particulars which bave come to 
our knowledge, and may serve to throw 
some light on this horrid transaction. 
Hack, it appeared, became acquainted 
with this unfortunate young woman 
about two years since, at which time 
she was inservice at an ion in the Bo- 
rough. The result of their intimacy 
was the pregnancy of Jane, and she 
was afterwards delivered ofa childin 
Christ Church Work-house. Hack 
was taken into custody, and remained 
for some days in Horsemonger-lane, 
till he obtained sureties that the child 
and its mother should not become far- 
ther chargeable to the parish. After 
this Jane got into service iu a gentle- 
man’s family in the neighbourhood of 
Blackheath, where she continued fur 
some time, till Hack again followed 
her, and in consequence of his visits, 
she lost her situation. She then came 
to live inthe same house with Hack 
and his wife. The intimacy was again 
reuewed, aud Jane again became preg- 
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nant, and was about three months 
since delivered of twins, towards whose 
maintenance Hack allowed her 7s. or 
8s. per week, Some dispute’ arising 
between ber and Mrs. Hack, she quit- 
ted the house, and went to lodge in 
Norfolk-street. Hack, however, be- 
came impatient for her to come back. 
but she refused, alledging the objection 
of Mrs. Hack. Her refusal induced 
them to part in anger on Sunday se’n- 
night, a meeting, however, was ap- 
pointed for Wednesday evening, and, 
in the mean time, Hack had prevailed 
on his wife to consent to Jane’s coming 
back to live again in the house with 
them. It is supposed, that at the fatal 
meeting in the Kent-road, he again 
urged her to return, andshe again re- 
fused ; and that, irritated by this 
refusal, the unhappy man was betrayed 
into the commission of the horrible 
act which terminated his own existence 
and that of the unfortunate victim of 
his ungovernable passion. 


Improvements in the City of West- 
minster. 


. The reports of the commissioners 
for executing the acts relative to the 
improvement of Westminster, contain. 
ing the accounts of their receipt and 
expenditure from May the 8th, 1811, 
to December the 31st, 1812, are print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons. 
It appears, that from May 8, 1811, to 


April 27, 1812, their receipts, consist- 


ing of 1434/. balance remaining im 
the Bank, of cash under the king’s 
warrant 14,5452. 1995/. from sale of 
old materials, and from divers rents, 
amounted to 138,383/. 6s. 8d. Their out- 
goings in the same period, for compen- 
sations for different interests, affected 
‘by the alterations, surveyors’ charges 
of near 5007. anda bill for law business 
of 769/. were less than their receipts 
by the sum of 1318/. left in the Bank. 
From Aprij 27 to December 31, 1412, 
their receipts were 64362 including 
cash under a warrant for 4,436l. Their 
outgoings in the same period, left a 
balance in the Bank of 1645/. The 
produce of the sales of the buildings 
pulled down was 1995/. 5s. 8d. Re. 
ceipts, from December 31, 1812, to 
December 13, 1813, were 34731. 12s. 
The disbursements, including two law 


charges, one of 500/. aod another of 
6551. were 2306]. 188. Then follows 
the consent of the Treasury to a grant 
of land for the Westminster Free 
School, and for the removal of St. 
Margaret’s Watch-house to the New 
Way, Almonry, the parish of st. Mar- 
garet paying 150’ towards the ex- 
pence. Their lordships decline pur- 
chasing the New Court-house, but 
recommend the removal of the portico 
from the south to the east side of that 
building, and undertake to pay the 


expence. The vacant space to the 


east and west of the Court-house isto 
be inclosed and planted. 


Projected alteration in St. James's 
Park. 


It is stated that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent has it in 
contemplation to let the erections in 
Carlton-House Garden remain sta- 
tionary, and in order to make up the 
deficiency in the garden, the wall in 
St. James’s Park will, in that event, 
he removed across the carriage road 
as far as the Mall, and be continued as 
far as St. James’s Palace, which, it is 
said, willbe rebuilt on the same scite 
in a national style of royal magniti- 
cence. The bridge and remaining part 
of the Pagoda are to continue as they 
appear, aud a foot-path will be opened 
opposite the Palace over the bridge 
to Westminster. This will be a great 
accommodation to the inhabitants of 
St. James’s and Westminster. It is 
reported that suggestions have been 
made to his Royal Highness to take 
up part of therails round St. Jaines’s 
Park fora certain number of months, 
in order to afford the populace of the 
meiropolis every opportunity of en- 
jeying a walk on the grass without 
going so far for it. We understand 
the argument used by the illustrious 
proposer of this alteralion was, that 
forthe sake of feeding a few horses, 
and sheep at intervals in the year, 
thousands of the inhabitants of London 
were deprived the enjoyment of 
walking near the margin of one of the 
finest pieces of water near town. A 
waik on either side of the canal for 
promenaders was also proposed, but 
the royal assent is not yet given to the 
last mcotioned alteration. 
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September 9th, the celebrated E.ques- 
trian, Sauntlers, jun. was charged with 
a violent assault on a Mr. Battye,‘an 
under-writer at Lloyd's, who stated, 
that being a spectator of the defend- 
ant’s performance'on the slack rope, on 
Tuesday evening at Bartholomew fair, 
he had expressed his disapprobation 
by hissing. Afterwarts, and at the 

ose of the piece, the defendant jamp- 
ed from the stage and abruptly taxed 
him with this offence, which he did 
not deny, and then assailed him with 
reiterated blows. The defendant al- 
fedged that the prosecutor had con. 
tinued hissing during the whole per- 
formance, so as not only to mterrupt 
the entertainment, but to cause bim, 
the defendant, to be repeatedly in 
danger of breaking his nok by a fall; 
at this he was exasperated, and, on 
asking for an explanation, was answer- 
ed by the epithet of « blackgward fel- 
low,’ which defendant conceived was 
a licence to him for the violence 
committed. Alderman Flower recom- 
mended to the parties. to settle their 
difference. The prosecutor then 
offered to wave further process, pro. 
vided the defendant would pay 101. for 
the benefit of the London Hospital, or 
other public charity. To this de- 
fendant pleaded imability, when it was 
again proposed he should pay only 5). 
but this he declined, preferring to give 
bail to answer the offence at the en- 
suing sessions. The prosecutor in- 
timated his determination to follow it 
up by indictment. Bail was then put 
in for the assault. 

The medal recently struck by Run- 
dell and Bridge is most happily designed 
to express in miniature the wonderful 
epoch in which we live, and is deserv- 
edly admired for its taste and execution, 
In the front isa most striking likeness 
of the Prince Regent, crowned with 
Jaurel, and encircle! by the following 
motto :—** Georgius Princepo Wallia 
Putriam pro patre Regens,” On the 
reverse Britannia appears with her 
spear and shield, supporting Europe, 
aud crowned by victory. The legend 
contains a sentiment every Briton must 
dwell upon with pride and exultation : 
§* Seipsam conslantia, Europam exem- 


plo.” That is, “ she has saved herself 


by her fortitude, and Zurope by her 
‘example.’ 


Mr. Wesi’s picture of Christ 
rejected, 


We nre happy to hear ‘that Mr. 
West has announced his intention, in 
compliance with numerous solicita- 
tions, of continuing. on view ‘this 
picture till the middle of October, as 
there are hundreds whose active 
pursuits in life prevented them earlier 
in the season viewmg and contem- 
plating a subject so truly interesting to 
all who respect the gospel dispensations. 


The Army, 


Orders have been sent by go- 
vernment for breaking up the es. 
tablishment of the Ipswich New 
Barracks, and all the officers altached 
to them are most actively employedin 
giving effect to these orders. The 
depots ofthe German Legion, at Ips- 
wich, have received orders to march 
for Harwich for embarkation for 
Brabant, the instant the arrival of the 
transports for their conveyance is 
announced. The infantry barracks at 
Playdon, Winchelsea, Silverhill, Kast- 
bourne, Hailsham, Cuckmere, Lewes, 
Shoreham, Steyning, and Little Hamp- 
ton, are to be taken down and the 
materials sold, by order of governinent. 
The barracks at Woodbridge, Weeley, 
and Yarmouth, part of those at 
Colchester, and the new barracks at 
Chelmsford, are also to be abandoned. 
All these erections and their furniture 
will be forthwith publicly sold to the 
highest bidder. 


Execution of James Mitchell, for 
the Murder of Miss Mary Ann 
Welchman, and Wm. Henry 
Hollins, for the Murder of Eli- 
zabeth Pilcher. . 


So great was the public curiosity to 
see these unfortunate malefactors, 
that at seven o'clock on Monday 
morning the Old Bailey and Giltspur- 
street were crowded to a degree almost 
unprecedented. Much money was 
givew for indifferent seats at the top of 
the houses opposite the debtors’ door, 
and carts, waggons, and other vehicles, 
were all in requisition to accommodate 
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Exeention, &c.—Tidings of Mr. Mungo Park. : 








the anxious multitude. These unfor- 
tunate delinquents strongly anticipated 
their fate. previous, to their trial on 
Friday se’nnight, and they appeared 
to have arranged theic thoughts, and 
made their minds up to the fate that 
awaited them. 

On Sunday, at. noon, they. were 
visited bythe Rey. Mr. Cotton, the 
Ordinary, and the Rev. Mr. Frere, a 
dissenter; they appeared perfectly 
resigned, and received the holy sacra- 
ment. At half past sevea o’clock the 
Sheriff and officers of justice proceeded 
from the Justice Hall through, the 
subterraneous passage to the press yard, 
and at a, quarter before eight the 
prisopers were introduced to the press 
yard, for the purpose of having their 
irons knocked off, accompanied by the 
Rey. Mr. Cotton and the Rev. Mr. 
Frere. The highest praise is duc to 
these gentlemen for their attention on 
this occasion, the latter of whom sat 
up in, constant prayer all the night 
with Hollins, who joined most fervent- 
ly in the devotion. 

Mitchell, who was dressed in black, 
was first brought out from the cell ; he 
looked pale, and maintained a deport. 
ment of sullen resignation ; he didnot 
say a word, nor did he betray the 
slightest symptom. of feeling at his 
awful situations; he looked at the 
objects which surrounded him with 
indifference, and upon the whole 
appeared regardless .of any. earthly 
transaction, The irons being knocked 
off, and the usual awful. ceremony of 
tying the hands being executed, he 
lifted his hands as far as he was 
permitted, and looking up, bowed, 
and appeared to be in prayer. 

Hollins stepped forward to the 
block with an activity which at first 
reminded us of the unhappy : man 
Ashton ; De was, however, very tran- 
quil, and, upon being disencumbered 
of hig irons, addressed. the persons 
around. him in nearly the following 
words :— 

** Here you see I stand a victim 
to passion and barbarity; my crime 
is great, and | acknowledge the justice 
of my sentence ; but oh ! the unfor- 
tunate girl! ihave made contrition, 
and prayed for forgiveness, 1 resiga 
voyself under an impression that Al- 


mighity God has heard my: prayers, and’ 
will forgive me, May you and the 
world take warning: by: my example, 
and here | confess: the justice of my 
fate. Receive my soul; O God!” 

At the last expression bis feelings 
overcame him, and he wept. The 
whole: of! the awful arrangements 
being complete, they were ushered to 
the fatal seaffold. Mitchell was until 
this time firm and unconcerned: he 
was prayed for by Mr. Cotton. He 
became mueh agitated, and the hor- 
rors of death were strongly pourtrayed 
in his countenance. _— Hollins shook 
hands with the officers of justice, 
declared to Mr. Frere that he was quite 
comfortable and happy, and mounted 
the scaffold with great firmness “and 
resignation. The clergymen continued 
to pray for them until the fatal signal 
was given, when the drop fell. Mit- 
chell continued in the strongest 
convulsions for several minutes, and 
appeared to die veryhard. After they 
had hung some time, three females 
were introduced for the application of 
the « dead man’s hand,” to remove 
marks, wens, &c. The first was a 
young woman of interesting appear- 
ance, who was so much affected by the 
ceremony, that she was obliged to 
be supported, At nine o'clock’ the 
bodies were cut down, and sent. to 
St; Bartholomew’s Hospital for dis- 
section. 


Mr. Mungo Park. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Courts 
of Mogadore, to Mr. Robert. M tferd, 
of the Audit-Office, Sumerset-place, 
dated May 15, 1814:— 

“ A Moor arrived this day from 
Houssa, informed me that, witha large 
caravan, with which he left Timbuctoo, 
there were three Chrisiians, who have 
been many years in the interior of 
Africa ; that he travelled m company 
with them six days, and separated from 
them about 70 days since, the caravan 
taking the route to Twart, and him- 
sclf, with a party of it, to Toltas that 
the caravan would probably go near 
Tunis or Algiers. That the three per. 
sous appeared above theclass of sailors, 
and were not slaves, but free to-go with 
the ¢arayan as the other travellers 
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Expulsion of Lord Cochrane.--- Daring Outrage. 








were; they had with them some papers, 
writings, and drawings, These peo- 
ple, the Moor says, went up the Nile 
or Niger in a small vessel, and were 
stopped ; that originally their number 
was much greater, but they had died 
at Houssa, or elsewhere ; and that the 
king, or principal person at Houssa, 
had put the three Christians under the 
protection of a person of note in the 
caravan, with directions to take them 
to Timbuc!oo, and from thence to send 
them by some caravan, so that they 
might reach their own country. This 
account is extraordinary, asall enquiry 
about Mr. Park has Jong ceased here. 
The man could have no_ possible mo- 
tive for inventing such a story ; and if 
he did invent it, it is remarkable that 
he should invent a story so nearly de. 
scribing, in many particulars, Mr. Park 
aud his companions.” 


Expulsion of Lord Cochrane from 
the Order of the Bath. 


In consequence of a meeting of the 
Knights of the Order of the Bath, at 
which a warrant was agreed upon, au- 
thorizing Francis Townsend, esq. King 
of Arms of the Order of the Bath, to 
remove Sir Thomas Cochrane (com- 
monly called Lord Cochrane) from the 
Order, Mr. Townsend attended yester- * 
day accordingly, with a warrant signed 
by Lord Viscount Sidmouth, as Secre- 
tary of State for thellome Department, 
a few minutes before one o'clock, in 
King Henry 7th’s chapel, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, aud proceeded to ascend a 
Jadder placed for that purpose, to re- 
move the banner of Lord Cochrane 
from its situation, which was the 
fourth from the top on the right side 
of the chapel, between those of Lord 
Beresford and Sir Brent Spencer. His 
lordship’s arms were afterwards. un. 
screwed from his stall. The helmet, 
crest, mantling, and sword, and all his 
lordship’s insignia of the Order, were 
then taken down from the top of the 
stall, The most degrading part of the 
ceremony then took place, that of his 
lordship’s banner being kicked out of 
the chapel and down the steps, by Mr. 
‘Townsend, 


Daring Outrage. 


On Wednesday evening, about six 
o'clock, Thomas Saunders, a basket- 
maker, of Paddington, went into the 
King and Queen public house, on 
Paddington-green, and called for a pot 
of porter, which he was drinking, 
while some willows were soaking in a 
pond near the house. - Daring that 
time he got into a dispule with a wo- 
man named Mary Ford, who was sell- 
ing salmon, In a'short time after she 
left the house, a man named Thomas 
Hearn, with whom Mary Ford coha- 
bited, entered the room where Saun. 
ders, the basket-maker, was sitting, 
and without speaking a single word, 
orthe least provocation being given 
him, he struck Saunders a violent blow 
with a cutlass, which cut his head 
open; Saunders, although wounded, 
offered to fight Hearn, and was pro. 
ceeding out of ‘the house for that 
purpose, batas he was going down the 
steps of the house, Hearn, in the most 
barbarous manner, cut him several 
times with the cutlass: his wounds 
were then so numerous, and the dis- 
charge of blood so copious, that he 
fell, and went into violent hysterics. 
He was taken with all possible speed to 
St. George’s Hospital. Hearn escaped, 
declaring he would murder or blow 
the brains out of any man who at- 
tempted to attack him. Several 
inhabitants applied to the parish 
constable to apprehend him, as he was 
known to be im the house where he 
resided, at the bottom of King and 
Queen-yard, Paddington-green, but 
he was afraid to attack him. Some 
persons then went to the Bow-street 
patrole, and found Limberick’s party 
just come on duty at Tyburn Turn- 
pike ; they went to the house, knock. 
ed at the door, and demanded admit- 
tance ; they were refused, and Hearn 
told them he would shoot any man 
who dared to enter,which, however, did 
not intimidate them ; but they endea- 
voured to enter undauntedly. Limbe- 
rick proceeded to open a sliding-win- 
dow, and was about to get in, when 
Hearn attempted to put his threat into 
execution by shooting him. He pre- 
sented a large horse pistol, the barrel 
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of which is nearly the size of a blunder- 
buss, and pulled the trigger, but it did 
not go off. Limberick then aimed at 
him with his cutlass, to disable him 
from holding the pistol, and cut his 
thumb : notwithstanding which, Hearn 
presented the pistol again, when it 
flashed in the pan, and Limberick cut 
him again; succeeded in disabling 
him, and eritered the house by the 
window, followed by Lewis. Atthe 
saine time Bacon and Sessions, two 
more of the patrole, ‘had forced their 
way in by the back door. They secured 
Hearn, and found the cutlass with 
which he had wounded Saunders ona 
bed. Mary Ford, who cohabited with 
him, they had seen holding, another 
pistol in her hand, and standing near 


Hearn, but she had made her escape 
backwards. They afterwards disco- 
vered her concealed inthe privy of a 
house adjoining, and took her into 
custody. wy 

All the above circumstances were 
proved. 

Hearn was fully committed on the 
charge of shooting at Limberick, and 
for further examination till the fate of 
Saunders is known, 

Mary Ford was discharged ; it ap- 
peared that she merely held the second 
pistol in her hand. 

The pistol which Hearn presented at 
Limberick was found to be loaded 
with about 40 shot. He was a private 
watchman on Paddington-green. 
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THE 28th regiment of foot, which 
had been quartered at Pendennis, since 
the disbanding of the Royal Miners, 
having received orders to proceed, by 
forced marches, to Plymouth, for the 
purpose of embarking there for Ame- 
rica, the baggage passed through 
Lestwithiel on Sunday se’naight. Four 
of the baggage guard, who had heen 
drinking at a public house in the town, 
remained bebind when the party moved 
forward, as it should seem, uncon. 
scious of the departure of their com- 
rades, Two of the four were so much 
intoxicated as to render it impossible 
for them to proceed, and the other two 
who appeared in full possession of 
their senses, applied to a constable to 
procure a cartto convey the drunken 
men to the next town. This the con- 
stable refused todo, as did a magis. 
strate who happened to be passing at 
the time. An altercation ensued, and 
the soldiers threatened to shoot the 
constable, who prudently retreated 
into his house and shut the door. En- 
raged at this they fixed their bayonets, 
with which they menaced some per- 
sons who stood by, at the same time 
threatened to fire through the consta- 
ble’s door, and proceeded to charge 


Vou. I, September, 1814. 


their muskets with ball cartridges, 
which had been served out to them as 
art of the baggage guard. After 
aving loaded their pieces they walked 
down Fore-street, one of them present- 
ing his musket in different directions, 
and attempting to fire it amongst the 
people, a number of whom were as- 
sembled inthe street; happily the 
ruffian was unable to effect his purpose, 
as the piece flashed in the pan without 
going off. Having proceeded in 
this way for some distance, re. 
gardless of the remonstrances and en- 
treaties of the ibabitants, they 
were met by Joseph Burnett, the town 
serjeant, who made known that he was 
a peace officer, and should take the 
man who was endeavouring to dis. 
charge his piece into custody. The 
soldier replied, ‘‘ I'll shoot you first,” 
and resting his musket on the wheel of 
acart, in frent of Burnett, declared, 
that if he advanced an inch he would 
fire. The officer moved a little on one 
side, to get out of the direction of the 
piece, when the villain raised the 
musket, stepped back a few paces, 
and levelling it at the unfortunate 
man, instantly fired. The ball passed 
through Burnett’s body, and strock 
another man named Walter Davies, 
who stood behind him, near the hip, 
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sh tiermg his back bone; both 10. 
stantly fell. The spectators iromedi- 
ately endeavoured to secure the mis- 
creants, who made all the resistance in 
their power; fortunately the man 
whose musket was not diseharged, was 
seized before he could fire ; the other 
kept the people at bay with his bayo- 
net for some time, but was at length 
secured without further mischief. Bur- 
nett expired in about half an hour after 
he was shot; Davies languished until 
Wednesday, when he also died. Both 
have left families: the former nine, 
and the Jatter five children, A Coro- 
ner’s Inquest was held on the body of 
Burnett on Monday, and returned a 
verdict. of wilful murder against John 
Sims and Richard Rogers, who were 
conducted to Bodmin gaol. 

A very extraordinary case came un- 
der the cognizance of the Bench of 
Magistrates at the Town Hall, Brigh- 
ton, the 5th of September The 
local officers of the parish of Preston, 
from motives of humanity merely, 
brought thither a young woman, just 
turned of 21 years of age, from their 
workhouse, upon the singular charge 
of refusing to lake food; and so obsti- 
nate, it was stated, had she been in 
these refusals, that she had been known 
to be without any nourishment what- 
ever, excepting water, for nine days 
and nights! The poor girl, who was 
neatly dressed, a did not appear to 
be so old by two or three years as 
stated, answered the accusation with 


tears only, until questioned by Mr, ° 


Serjeant Runnington, in the mildest 
accents, which gave her confidence, 
and taught her rather to regard him as 
the fricnd who could pity and console, 
than the magistrate who could con- 
demn and punish her in her misfortunes, 
when she faulteringly observed that 
she ate as often as she could—that she 
was at times very poorly, but she could 
not tell what was the matter with her 
—that she was very unhappy, but she 
did not know why. She admitted, that 
the parish officers had been very kind 
to her—that they had offered her food 
of the best quality, aud pressed ber to 
eat, but that it had been out of her 
power—that she had been allowed to 
take whatever exercise she pleased ; 


but for which it appeared, she had had 
no more inclination than for the food 
she refused! and that the parish offi- 
cers had even offered to provide for her 
out of the workhouse, and place her in 
any situation she could wish for, where 
she might enjoy comfort herself, and 
be useful to others. Her replies were 
simple and artless ; it was impossible 
to hear them and not feel an interest 
for her fate; pity was the predomi- 
nant sentiment in all present, and she 
was ultimately dismissed with an 
earnest and compassionate entreaty 
from the worthy Serjeant, that she 
would in future comply with the wishes 
of those who had only her welfare in 
view, and with which, as the tears 
trickled down her face, she said she 
would endeavour to comply. An ab- 
stinence of the length and complexion 
above stated, and dissolution avoided, 
is scarcely to be credited; but those 
best acquainted with the facts have no 
doubt upon the subject; and what 
renders the affair more strange, is, that 
though pale and rather sickly in ap- 
pearance, the condition of the poor 
girl certainly bore no indications of a 
starving slate, From her attachment 
to one family in the neighbourhood of 
Preston, and her hesitating manner 
when the name of that family was 
mentioned to her, it is supposed that a 
cherished and hopeless affeetion for 
some object connected with it, has been 
the cause of her conduct and sufferings. 
Her behaviour and character, how- 
ever, are regarded as correet, 

Glasgow Gavl,—Last week, a plano 
for breaking the gaol of Glasgow was 
attempted to be executed by the pri- 
sovers confined in the third flat of the 
felons’ apartments. They bad succeed- 
ed in making a breach in the back 
wall, large enough to effect their pur- 
pose; but some rabbish falling, at- 
tracted the notice of the centinel, and 
looking up, he observed one of them 
with his head out at the hele, appa- 
rently ready to drop down. The sol- 
dier irowediately threatened to fire,, 
but the fellow instead of withdrawing 
himself, politely requested him to turn 
the corner, and let him escape. The 
centinel, however, true to his trust, 
again threatened to fire, but the pri- 
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soner still persisting, a shot was fired, 
the ballet of which struck the wall 
about six inches below his head, and 
made him quickly disappear. The 
gaoler by this time being alarmed, pro- 
ceeded with a party of the guard to the 
cell-rooms, and found the breach to be 
in a closet of the day-room on the flat, 
and appeared to have been effected by 
an iron spear, which had been broken 
off one of the beds. On a further 
search, it was discovered that the iron 
staunchel over the head of one of the 
cell-doors had been cut with a spring 
saw, and that Duncan Cowan, one of 
the prisoners confined therein for rob- 
bery, was absent. Cowan, however, 
was found in the adjoining cell, the 
door of which was unlocked, and had 
evidently heen opened by a false key, 
asthe lock was not the least injured. 
All the other prisoners were in their 
cells. The spring saw and a small file 
were the only implements found, be- 
sides the spar of the bed, as stated 
above. These articles must have been 
handed to some of the prisoners by 
their friends when visiting them, A 
hole was likewise ent in the floor, for 
the purpose of admitting the prisoners 
in the second flat. The plan appeared 
to have been conducted with skill, and 
Cowan, who is a mason, seemed to be 
the principal actor. 

About eight o'clock on the 8th of 
September, as Mr. Longden, carpenter, 
of Staines, was passing through Bectant- 
lane, on his way home, he was met by 
three soldiers, who stopped him, and 
forcibly took him across a field, that 
he might not alarm any person going 
by. They then threw him down and 
rifled his pockets of his watch and a 
101. Staines note. They afterwards 
took all his clothes off, and one of the 
soldiers threw off~his military apparel, 
and put on Mr, Longden’s ‘The man 
who put his clothes on then gave him 
his military trowsers and an old under 
waistcoat: the other two wished him 
to leave his coat, but he said the but- 
tons would lead to a discovery. The 
robbers thea tied his hands behind his 
back, and pushed him into a ditch, 
with nothing ou but the trowsers, and 
an old under waisteoat. The villains 
had pistols and side arms with them, 


and told Mr. L. that if he made any 
noise they would shoot him. They 
took the road towards London, and 
after some time Mr. L. finding that 
they were gone, halloved murder and 
thieves, til he was quite exhausted. 
He heard several coaches go along the 
read, and is sure they must have heard 
him éry out, but no one came to his 
assistance till six o’elock the following 
morning, when a labourer going to 
work saw him, and untied his bands, 
He was directly taken home, and gave 
a description of the robbers to the 
horse patrole, who traced thém as far 
as Kensington, where they went iuto 
a public house, at a late hour, for 
some liquor, and wanted change of the 
10]. note, but the landlord contd ‘not 
give itthem. They were scen after- 
wards at Hammersmith, but no farther 
trace could be had of them. In the 
pocket of the waistcoat was found a 
regimental button, of the 45th foot. 
Search is' making for the offenders, and 
there is greit reavon to hope that they 
will be apprehended. 

Flizabeth Cozens, alias Myers, and 
Dennison, two notorious inpostors, 
were lately apprehended in ‘Twerton 
parish, where they had been imposing 
on the credulity of the inhabitants. 
Cozens issued hand bills; purporting 
** that she wasa doctress, born deaf 
and dumb, the daughter of Alex.Myers, 
a very learned and eminent physician, 
who was born in Lancashire, ana after 
an expensive education atthe English 
Universities, travelled into foreign 
countriés for further improvement; 
at length settled and married a wife at 
New York, North America, where the 
said Mrs. Myers was born. ‘The Doc. 
tor was universally beloved and esteem- 
ed for the many surprising cures he 
a getaae there; aud though this 
ady was born deaf and dumb, yet she, 
by divine deerce, having naturally an 
extraordinary genius, her father took 
the utmost care and delight to instruct 
her, especiaily in the most useful rerite- 
dies: from thence she embarked to 
her parents’ native country, with God's 
blessing, to the relief and comfort of 
her fellow creatures.” By meaus of 
the above hand-bill, and’affecting to be 
deaf and dumb, togetiter with the ase 
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sistance of Dennison, who acted as an 
interpreter, she sold medicines to a con- 
siderable amount, and would have 
escaped from the parish with her 
golden harvest, had she not been too 
covetous, and made free with a lady’s 
purse, io which were two 5l. notes, 
and 15s. insilver. They both under- 
went a long examination, when they 
were both committed by G. Robinson 
and T. Farrant, Esqrs. to Ilchester 
gaol, to take their trial at the next 
assizes for the felony. During the 
examination the deaf and dumb lady 
quickly recovered her speech and hear- 
ing ; and many poor deluded youn 
women came to. the Magistrates with 
bottles of medicine for which they had 
paid 10s. 6d. ; 7s.; 5s. and other sums. 
Daring Roblery.—A most daring 
robbery took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Masham, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, on the 28th of August, 
in open day. A Scoich drover, of the 
name of Edward M‘Golrick, travelling 
from Ripley fair, where he had sold his 
cattle on Friday, stopped and took up 
his lodgings the same night at a public 
hous¢e at Grpelthorp, along with two 
other men, who had joined him upou 
the road. Between five and six o’¢luck 
on the mornmg tollowing, they all 
three set off im company towards the 
north, ove of the men being mounted, 
and the other walking by their side ; 
when they had procecded about half a 
mile, the man oa foot taking up a 
Jarge sioue, threw it at the head of the 
drover, who then, for the first time, 
began to suspect he had fallen amongst 
thieves. Under this impression, he 
pul spurs to his horse, and ga!lopped 
off at full speed, but not so quickly as 
to outstrip the fellow on horseback, 
who laid hold of his bridle, and detain- 
ed him till the other man coming up; 
took him by the foot, and threw him 


of his saddle into the road. One of 


the two then seized a large stone, with 
which he made a blow at his head, 
which must have fractured his skull 
had he not warded it off with his hand, 
Aftera comers struggle, in which he 
was severely brnised, they threw him 
into a hedge, when tearing open his 
coat and waistcoat, they took from him 
his pocket book, containing drafts and 


bank notes to the amount of 2551. with 
which they got off, taking the direc. 
tion of Azerley over the fields, and 
leaving their mare, which is of a light 
grey colour, in the hands of the poor 
unfortunate Scotchman. Though the 
ery of ‘* Murder!’ was distinctly 
heard while this villainous deed was 
perpetrating, the robbers have hitherto 
escaped detection, 

A gang, or rather den of coiners, 
have been discovered at Birmingham, 
They were busily at work in a subter- 
raneous retreat, manufacturing 3s. 
picees, 

On the Ist of September, as Mr. 
Wilkinson, jun. farmer, of Lenton, 
Notts, was endeavouring to appease 
the anger of one of his own bulls, b 
giving him sugar, an article whic 
vad had a gocd effect before, the ani- 
mal, though chained, dragged him to 
the ground, and, by kneeling upon 
him, broke an arm and a leg, the lat. 
ter receiving one of the most danger. 
ous compound fractures which can 
possibly be conceived. Mr. W. how. 
ever, refused to submit to amputation, 
and every possible etfort is makmg to 
save his limbs. 

A providential escape from death 
occurred at Margate, Sept. 2. A 
young child about six yearsold, the 
daughter of one of the visitors of that 
place, accidentally slipped from the 
edge of that part of the chalk cliff, 
called the Fort, into the abyss beoeath. 
Fortunately, at the moment, the tide 
was up, and she in consequence fell 
into the sea, and floated by means of 
her clothes, till a fisherman, who 
equally fortunate, was near at hand, 
catching lobsters, took her in a state 
of insensibility into his boat, and 
brought her on shore, where by proper 
medical assistance, she was soon reco- 
vered, Had it been low water at the 
time, she would probably have been 
dashed to pieces ‘on the beach, 

IL must be matter Of great and gene- 
ral consolation to the public, but 
more particularly to the friends of the 


unfortunate lunatics confined in the’ 


Asylum at York, to hear, that after a 
nost scrutinizing and minute investi. 
gation into the direction, management, 
and treatment of the patients in that 
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Institution, only two instances of neg-— 


lect or ill-treatment have been proved 
against the servauts and keepers of the 
Establishment. 

Report of a General Quarterly Court, 
: held August 7th, 1814 :— 

* That in the case of Martha Kidd, 
6 4 cross neviect of cleanliness and of 
“ attention to the person is in full 
proof.” 

‘ That in the case of the Rev. Mr, 
6* schorey, there has been considerable 
“ personal neglect, and that. both 
* towards himself and Mrs. Schorey, 
* some of the keepers have conducted 
** themselves ia a very reprehensible 
** manner,” 

‘© That in the cases of George Arune 
« dle and others, no sufficieat ground 
‘¢ of censure has been established,” 

A handsowe woman of genteel ap- 
pearance was taken in labour last 
week, while travelling in the Chester 
mail ; a young woman, who happen- 
edto be onthe outside, went to her 
assistance, but from inexperience, 
was of htile service; fortunately an 
elderly female passed at the moment, 
and with her care a fine boy was 
ushered into the world. The mail was 
detained balfan hour, but the lady and 
her offspring were safely conveyed to 
ihe lodge of Sir Jonn Wrottesley, be- 
tween Wolverhampton and Stafford. 

The proprietors of the Sheffield op. 
position coaches have given the most 
peremptory orders to their coachmen, 
not on any aecount to pass each other 
on the road, unless when stopping to 
take up a passenger, &c, and that any 
Coachman acting contrary to these 
orders, is imniediately discharged, It 
is greatly to be wished that the pro- 
pricto:s of caaches in general would 
adopt a similar resolution, as in this 
case, the number of accidents by over- 
turning, &c. would be greatly di- 
minished. 

Last week the proprietor of the 
Reading coach was fined in the miti- 
gated penalty of 531. for having twenty 
outside passengers, although only hi- 
censed fortwelve. The proprietor of 
an Exeter coach was also fined 151, for 
having three passengers more than 
gllowed by law. 

A most melancholy occurrence took 





place on Lancaster Sands, on the morn- 


ing of Saturday week. Two chaise 
drivers belonging to Mr. Pritt, of that 
town, having taken Lord G. H. Caven- 
dish, in his carriage, the preceding 
evening, to Holker Hall, were return- 
ing with the four horses, but having 
loitered on the road, they imprudently 
attempted to cross the Sands, from 
Kenitsbank, when the tide was making, 
the consequence was, both the men, 
with one of the horses, were drowned : 
the other horses saved their lives by 
swimming, The body of one man 
(whose name was Dobson) was found 
the same day; but the other (named 
Dawson) not till Thursday last. The 
first has left a widow and three chil- 
dren, and the latter a widow and one 
child. 

Most singular Occurrence.—A few 
nights since, the Cheshunt (Herts) wage 
gon, on leaving London, had a number 
of women and children passengers, and 
after partaking of some refreshment at 
the Black Bull, at Kingsland, they pro. 
ceeded on. Some time afterwards the 
was alarmed by the shricks of one of 
bis women passengers, and on enyuir- 
ing the cause, he found she had fallen 
asleep and lost her infant, which was 
supposed to have slipped through her 
arms, and fallen out of the waggon, 
The driver stopped whilst the afflicted 
mother and two men traced the road. 
back after the child, and in their way 
they met a stage coach and a waggon, 
but they per get no tidings of the 
infant, until they found it lying in the 
road, abuut a mile from the waggon, 
uninjured, except having been slightly 
bruised. The night was dark, and al- 
though neither of the drivers of the 
coach and wagzon could see the child, 
the horses evidently did, and broke 
away from it. 

A few evenings since, as J. Hunt, a 
eoal-earrier, of Clutton, was returning 
by the upper Bristol road from Bath, 
he was met, whilst riding in his cart on 
the wrong side of the roa}, by a young 
gentleman on horseback, who demand- 
ed hisname. Hust refused to give it, 
and used much abuse. The gentleman 
endeavoured to ascertain the name by 
looking at the head- board, when Hunt 
gol out of the cari, and, im the act of 
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siriking the gentleman, the latter shot — 


him dead. The gentleman tarned out 
to be Mr. J. Wiltshire, of Bristol, who 
rode into Bath immediately afier the 
fatal affair, and dispatched medical aid 
to the spot. A Jury sat on the body 
on Monday, and delivered a verdict of 
manslaughter. 

The wife of a respectable tradesman, 
in the neighbourhood of Rumford, 
eloped from her husband and five smal! 
children, about a fortnight since, 
taking with her all her clothes, and 
about 501. ineash. On Tuesday last, 
however, her husband succeeded in 
tracing her to a house at Keonington, 
where she was residing with a serjeant 
in the wagvon-train. Her easy spouse 
entreated lier to reiurn home, assuring 
her all that had passed should be for- 
goitea. This, however, she positively 
refused to do, but returned him 25l. of 
the money she had taken, and advised 
hin to returu, and make himself com- 
fortable with his faunily. 

Execution of the Sham Parson.— 
Sept. 3.—Kobert Peacock, alias T. 
White, alias RK. Williamson, alias R. 
Thomas, alias W. Whitfield, alias W. 
Whitmore, on whom sentence of 
gleath was passed at the late Assizes at 
Gloucester, fur forgery, (he was 
found guilty at the last Lent Assizes, 
but judgment respited), and George 
Symes, convicted on five separate in- 
dictments—four for horse stealing, 
and one for stealing an heifer, were 
executed on the temporary apparatus 
over the lodge of the county gaol. 
Peacock exhibited an uniform repent- 
ance and resignation, from the lime of 
his conviction to the awful moment of 
his suffering. Powerful interest had 
been used to procure aremission of his 
sentence ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that he had cherished hopes of 
mercy till within the last four days. 
He had, during au imprisonment of ten 
mouths, daily amused himself with 
writing a journal of his proceedings 
aud devotional engagements; aod this 
task he continued with unabaied com- 
posure, till within little more than half 
an hour of his execation. 

Au ancient instrument of punish- 
ment, which was formerly used for the 





correction of scolding women, is in the 
possession of the Corporation of New- 
castle. It is called the branks: and 
when in use, was found to be of great 
service in quelling that uoruly mem- 
ber, the tongue. Itamav properly be 
terined an iron mask, having a spike 
so contrived as to enter the mouth, 
and hold down the noisy organ. If the 
offender attempts to speak when under- 
going this punishment, a sharp hint is 
given of the necessity of preserving 
silence. 

We have been politely favoured by 
the Gentleman who has the charge of 
the Glasgow Observatory, with the 
following account of an extraordinary 
Auréra Borealis, which appeared on 
Sunday the 11th of September. 

“ Sunday evening, at half past 7, 
a very singular phenomenon was ob- 
served in the heavens, <A narrow 
streak of luminous matter extended 
from N. E£. to S$. W. passing near the 
zenith; and immediately appeared to 
have a very quick motion towards the 
southern horizon. At 7 hours 55 
min. it passed through the first stars in 
the Lyre, the Swan, and the Serpent 5 
at 8 hours 10 min. it extended in the 
direction through Altair, Bnir, and 
delta Pisces, During all this time it 
gradually increased ia breadth, but its 
brightness had considerably diminished; 
at 8 hours 20 min. it seemed nearly of 
the brightness of the milky way, and 
still approaching nearer to the hori. 
zon; at Sh. 35 min. it could scarcely 
be distinguished in the sky. All the 
time of its continuance it retained very 
nearly the figure of a great circle of 
the heavens, and its curvature was 
perfectly regular. A little before it 
disappeared, a number of white pellu- 
cid clouds had formed in the N, W. the 
larger slars were seen through them 
almost as distinetly as in other parts of 
the heavens, although the clouds seem- 
ed to be pretty dense ; they soon ap. 
peared as if darting across the heavens, 
and it was now evident that the phe- 
nomenon was a very remarkable Au- 
rora Borealis. la a short time the 
Aurora assumed the form of several 
concentric zones, whose centre was 
situated in the northern maguetic pole, 
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which alternately eularging and con- 
tracting, generally moved to the S. EB. 
in the same direction as that first ob- 
served. At 10 hours 30 min. the whole 
formed one large zone, extending from 
N. B. to S. W. the breadth equal to the 
distance between Vega and Altair ; the 
western part was all along the most 
remarkable. At eleven o’clock the 
N. W. edge of this zone became won- 
derfully bright, and a great aumber of 
corruscations darted towards the north- 
ern magnetic pole ; it was now at the 
most brilliant stage of its appearance ; 
the vivid flashes which ran across the 
heavens, assumed all the colours of the 
rainbow, and the firmanent seemed as 
if ina blaze of fire. Atthistime, the 
crackling noise with which this pheno- 
menon is accompanied could be dis- 
tinctly heard; and the quantily of 
light which the Aurora afforded was so 
considerable, that it was possible to 
read a book of a large type. Itresem- 
bled the dawning of day, and the 
larger stars only could be seen, For 
about five minutes it continued with 
great splendour, and for some time 
afier the whole sky was covered with 
fainter corruscations, At 11 hours 20 
min. another zone formed in the same 
sitnetion, and similar to the former, 
although much weaker, which also 
sent off corruseations in the same di- 
rection, At 45 minutes past Il, it 
had the usual appearance of the Au- 
rora Borealis, the corruscations extend. 
ing from the N. W. quarter of the 
horizon, along the places which had 
formerly been ocevpied by the concen- 
tric zones: but the phenomenon was 
gradually becoming less distinct, and at 
two o’clock in the morning it woald 
seareely have attracted unexcited at- 
tention. Probably the most singtlar 
part of the appearance was the figtire 
assumed by the particular zones; in 
the same part of the sky their curva- 
ture and direction was nearly constant, 
and the variations of shape betwixt the 
adjoining zones was so regular asto 
evince the agency of a permanent na- 
tural cause. During the continuance 
of this phenomenon, the barometer 
was 30, 14 inches Fahrenheit, and the 
thermometer at 46 deg.” 

Trinity College, Dublin-—The Board 


of College have got from Parlia. 
ment a loan of 20,0001. for the pur. 
pose of completing the vorth square, 
commonly called Botany Bay. This 
sumto be repaid by instalmentsof1,2001, 
per annum. One double and a single 
building are now roofing in, which wilf 
complete the east side; the northern 
side is to consist of four double, and 
two single buildings, with a grand front 
of cut stone, nearly corresponding in 
style of architecture to the superb front 
in College-green, and with a similar 
railing. This side will form a beauti. 
ful termination to D’ Olier-street—they 
are already laying the foundation, and 
expect, in two years to have it ready 
for the reception of students. The 
above beautiful and highly necessary 
addition to our College will acecommo- 
date 120 Students and two Fellows. 
The entire College will then contain 
but 320 Students. The present build- 
ings can accommodate not more than 
900; which is far short of one third of° 
the entire nomber on the books. It 
would be most desirable that all the 
Students could have chambers within 
the walls of the College, and, it is much 
to be regretted, that in the present 
contracted sphere of accommodation, 
twenty-five Fellows occupy one half of 
the buildings, 

Gloucester, Sept. 14 —Aldermen 
Perring, Flower, Birch, Wood, and 
Goodbehere, attended by Mr. Wood- 
thorpe, the Town Clerk ; Mr. Dauee, 
the City Surveyor: and Mr. Newman, 
the Keeper of Newgate, left here this 
morning, to inspect one of the Houses 
of Correction belonging to this county, 
After that they proceeded to Exeter, 
lichester, and to Cornwall, to inspect 
the different prisons there, for the pur. 
pose of gaining practice! information 
as to the improvement of the prisons 
in the metropolis ; but there are many 
of the rules and regulations that are 
adopted and carried into execution in 
the country that are impracticable in 
London, One of the best prisons in 
this part of the country is Worcester, 
which isdivided into eight departmgts 
for different descriptions of offenders, 
and there, as well as the prison in this 
city, and Lancaster Castle, the felons 
are oot ironed, but if they are refrace 
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tory they are put into dark holes or 
dungeons asa punishment. Most pri- 
sonsare defective in not having sepa- 
rate apartments for those in custody 
for their first offence, for further exa- 
mination, or for trial, as every man is 
supposed to be innocent till he is found 
guilty. 

Literary Shot.—A Mr. F. on the 
17th of September, made enquiries 
at the Post-office, Brighton, to as- 
certain if any letters had arrived there 
for him.’ One, in consequence. bear- 
ing his address, was given to him, with 
this curious inscription, in neatly sunk 
letters, on the seal, ‘ For further par. 
ticulars enquire within.” Smiling at 
the conceit which had dictated such a 
pertinent device, he was proceeding as 
directed, but he had scarcely cracked 
the wax, when an explosion, similar to 
that of a pistol, burst from it, and the 
Jetter flew fromhis hands. The Post 
Master, whose attention had been 
called another way, alarmed by the 
sudden and unexpected sound, turned 
briskly about, with the quick and 
anxious inquiry of “ What is the mat- 
ter ?” “ | have been shot at!” was the 
reply. ‘* Shotat!” rejoined the man 
of letters,“ and by whom?” * By 
somebody in that letter,” answered the 
former, pointing to the cause of his 
panic, ‘‘ but for further particulars 
inquire within.” Upon a closer exa- 
mination of the letter, it was discover- 
ed that a species of French cracker, 
formed in paper, bya chemical process, 
and occupying but a very limited space, 
had been placed beneath the seal, the 
breaking of which had produced the 
effect described, the confined gas ex- 
ploding the instant it met in contact 
with the almospheric air. ‘These 
crackers are often brought hither by 





the packets from Dieppe, where they 
are purchased for about six sous the 
dozen, though we never heard of one 
having been so curiously disposed of 
before, 

A cabbage-stalk was lately cut in a 
garden belonging to Mr. Wilson, of 
Cross, in Moresby, which contained no 
less than 43 full shaped cabbages. 

On Tuesday se’nninght, at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, John 
Johnson, formerly a master of a ves- 
sel in the coal trade, was detected in 
the house of Mr. James Boswell, of 
Stephenson-street, North Shields, into 
which, in the absence of the family, 
he had forcibly entered by a back win- 
dow. The plate, and other articles of 
value, were prepared for moving off ; 
but unable to resist the juice of the 
grape, after the fatigue of packing, 
the thief had regaled himself witha 
bottle and a half of wine, when, sink- 
ing into the arms of Morpheus, he was 
discovered reposing in an arm-chair, 
with bottles and glasses before him. 
A gold ring, some beads, and silver 
spoons, were found in his pockets. On 
further search, every bed in the house 
had the appearance of being slept on, 
and ponte persons of suspicious ap- 
pearance having been observed near 
Mr. Boswell’s the morning previous, 
there is every reason to conclude that 
Johuson and his accomplices had passed 
the night in the house. On his lodg- 
ings being searched, several articles of 
Mr. Boswell were found in a@ chest. 
He had taken his passage in a vessel for 
London, but is now committed by the 
magistrates for Tynedale ward to the 
House of Correction. The circum- 
stance of a crow bar having been found 
at the back window, led to the discos 
very. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, SEPTEMBER, 1814. 





DRAMA. 
Physic and Delusion, a Farce. By P. 
Pindar. 2s, 
EDUCATION. 
Davies’s Key to Bonnycastle’s Trigo- 
nometry, Plane and Spherical. 5s. 
N. Howard’s Introductory Latin Exer- 


cises to those of Clarke, Ellis, and Turner, 


12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Teacher’s Assistant ; or, 
Arithmetician’s Guide. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Exercises in Simple Equa- 
tions. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

R. Woodhouse’s English, French, Ita~ 
lian, and Portuguese Vocabulary, 

HISTORY. 

Storer’s History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Churches in Great Britain. 
Vol. I, Demy 8vo. 3]. 3s. Royal 8vo. 
5l. 5s. Ditto on India Paper, 81. 12s. 

E. Ogborne’s History of Essex, from the 
earliest Period to the presewt Time. Part I. 
4to. 15s, or Royal 4to. 11. 1s. 

A Genealogical Histery‘of the English 
Sovereigns, from William I. to George III, 
inclusive. By W, Toplis. 16s. 

LAW. — , 

Bell’s Constitutional Classics, 7 vols. 

foolscap 8vo. 3i. 12s. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Kingly Office. 7s. 

An Oration, delivered of Wednesday, 
June 29, 1814, in Celebration of the recent 
Deliverance of Europe from the Yoke of 
military Despotism. By the Honourable 
Governor Morris. 1s. 

Observations on Patent Twine Cloth. 1s. 

Judge Fleteher’s Charge to the Grand 
Jury of Wexford. 1s. 6d, 

Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons relating to the Corn 
Laws. 10s. 6d. 

_ Pour Deviner, New enigmatical Propo- 
sitions, &c. Poetry and Prose. By a Lady. 
2 vols. 12s, 

Rouse’s Doctrine of Chances, or the 
Theory of Gaming made Easy. | vol. 15s, 

Paris, in 1802 and 1814, By the Rev. 
Wm. Shepherd. s. 6d. 

Mackintosh’s Remarks on Madame de 
Stael’s Work on Germany. 6s. 

Statutes relating to the Residence of the 
Clergy. Qs. 


Vou, 1, September, 1814. 


Researches concerning the Institutions 
and and Monuments of the ancient In- 
habitants of America, 2 vols. 8vo.; and 
De Humbold’s Personal Narrative of Tra- 
vels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, during the Years 1799—~1804, 
sold together. I. 12s. 6d. 

Lord Thurlow’s Carmen Britannicum ; 
or, the Song of Britain. 4to, 5s. 

J. Toulmin’s Historical View of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters in England. 8vo, 12s. 
Essay on Immortality. 8vo. 93. 

J. Shirriff’s Generai View of the Agri- 
culture of the Orkney Islands. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

J. Slate’s Nonconformist’s Remains, 
12mo. 68.3; or crown Svo. 10s. 

Clef du Thémes Traduits de la Gram- 
maire de N. Hamel, 12mo. 33s, 

England’s Triumph, being an Account 
of the Rejoicings which have lately taken 
place in London. 8vo. 7s. 

Garwood’s short Introduction to His- 
tory. 3s. 

Mavor’s Historical View of the Philip- 
pine Islands, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

Milford House; or, Folly as it Flies, 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Capt. Tuckey’s Work on Maritime 
Geography, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Lords’ Committees’ First and Second 
Reports of the Corn Laws, 10s. 6d. 

Seventh Report of the Afiican Institu- 
tion; to which is added, an Appendix. 2s. 

Mackenrot’s Secret Memoirs of the 
Hon. A. Cochrane Johnstone, of the Hon. 
Vice Admiral Sir Alex. Forrester Cochrane, 
K. B. and of Sir Thomas John Cochrane, 
a Captain cf the Royal Navy. 6s. 

Tricks of the Stock Exchange exposed. 
The Cause of the Rise and Fall of the 
Public Funds explained. By a Geatleman 
ot the Stock Exchange. 7s. 

Post Roads in France, bound. 8s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

Brenan’s Thoughts on Puerperal Fever, 
and its Cure by Spirits of Turpentine, 
1s 6d 

Parry on Hydrophobia. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

Gillies’ Confessions of Sir Henry Lon- 
gueville, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Alkalomeric, the Son of Malgra'y, an 
Arabian Tale, 8vo. 2s. 6. 

Don Quixote in Spanish, 4 vols. 18mo. 
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Nourjahad, by Mrs, F. Sheridan, and 
Almoran and Hamet, by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth. 24mo. 3s, 

POETRY. 

The Captive Muse, a Collection of Fu- 
gitive Poems. By T. Dutton, Esq. 6s. 

Works of R. Burns. 11. 5s, 

Poetical Register, Vol.8, for 1810 and 
W8il. 12s. 

New Eldorado; or, The Triumphs of 
Elba, a satyrical Poem. By M. Ragg. 
12mo. 4s. 6d, 

Broughton’s Selections from the popular 
Poetry of the Hindoos, ‘Is, 6d. 

Bull’s Puems. "%s, 

Ossian’s Fingal, 2 Poem, in Six Books; 
rendered into Verse by G. Hervey. 8vo. 
10s. 

Practical View of Christian Education 
in its early Stages. 12mo. 5s. 

Mount of Olives, a Poem, in Continua- 
rey of Cumberiand’s Calvary, fcap. 8vo, 

$, 
RELIGION, 

A Sermon, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Act Sun- 
day. 1s. 6d. 

Adams’s Sermon, preached inthe Pa- 
rish Church of Halstead, in Essex, July 
50, 1814. 2s, 

Walker's Sermon, preached in St, Pe~ 
ter’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, Thurs- 
day, July 7, 1814. 2s. 

Scot’s Discourses, preached in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Kilcaldy, on Thursday, 
July 7,1814. 1s. 6d. 

.. Clapham’s Sermon, preached at Bland- 
ford, at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, Aug. 30, 1810, 1s. 


A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral 

et of Durham, Sunday, Aug.”, 1814, 
8 

Chalmers’s Evidence and Authority of 
the Christian Revelation, fcap. ‘7s. 6d, 

Piggott’s Common Prayer Book, 12mo, 
6d,; or fine paper, 1s. 

Thorp’s Sermon, preached at the Epis- 
copal Visitation at Durham, Aug. 2, 1814, 
Is. 6d. 

Duties of the Clergy, a Sermon preached 
at St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, July 5, 
1813. By R. Boon. Is, 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at St. James’s 
Church, Bath, on Thursday, July 7,1814. 
By the Rev. Ks Warner.: 1s. 6d. 

Benhadad and Bonaparte delineated, in 
Two Sermons, preached in the Episcopal 
Chapel, Stirling. 2s, 

A Sermon, on the Day of General 
Thanksgiving, July 7, 1814: to which is 
added, an Appendix, on the Opening of 
the Seals, By the Rev. W. J. Palmer. ts. 6d. 

A Sermon of Thanksgiving on the late 
Peace. By M.Horne. 1s, 

Two Sermoas, preachéd at St. James’s 
Church, Nottingham, on Thursday, July 
i, 1814. By J. Jones, 2s, 

A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter, York, before the 
Hon. Sir J. Bayley, Knt. and Mr, Serjeant 
Marshall, July 24th, 1814, By the Rev, 
F, Wrangham. 2s. 6d, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Picture of London, for 1815. 6s. 6d, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Nos. I. to VII. of Ayton’s Voyage round 

Great Britain, undertaken in theSummer 








BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM AUGUST 24, TO SEPT. 24, 1814, 


CHRISTENPD. BURIED. 
Males 1007 Males .#81 ~— 
Females 947 t 1934 Females "764 — 


Whereof have died under two years old 548 


Peck Loaf, 48. 5d. 4s. 5d. 48. 5d.4s, 5d, 
Salt, 20s. per bushe], 44d. per Ib, 


60 and 70. 127 
70and 80. 93 
80 and 90. 59 
9 and 100, & 


2Qand 5. 168 
5 and 10 . 66 
10 and 20. 50 
20 and 30. 112 
30 and 40. 139}: 
40 and 50. 163 
50 and 60. 148 


Between 














AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140\bs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sep. 24, 1814. 


INLAND COUNT! ES. MARITIM® COUNTIFS. 






































































































Wheat] Rye | Barley| Oats Wheat| Rye {Barley} Oats. 

& d\s «| 8 dj 8% a. s. G@)8 djs. djs d, 
Middlsx-|.81 1} 48 9| 37 4/26 8i/Essex » .| 76 4; 46 0)\87 S28 8 
Surrey | 82 0) 49 0} 40 0) 80 LO|iKeut. . 76 8 37 29 8 
Hertford| 73 10) 35 0} 36 0] 28 4)/Sussex. | 71 6 36 027 6 
Bedford | 81 Oj ——} 36 6) 29 6|Suflolk » 41/724 33 726 2 
Huntin. |'76 3|———-] 36 6} 22 O|Cambridge.| 74 1) 32 6| 25 Gel @ 
Northa, | 81 0| 44 0] 38 10] 28 4|\Norfolk” | 68 4) $6 8] 93 624. 7 
Rutland | 78 ~ 0 35 0} 28 3)Lincoln. 74 I+] 95 9:0 4 
Leicest. | 86 0 39 4130 O}]York + .| 69 0) 45 4) 32 1125 O 
Notting.| 83 s|——_| 42 0} 27 4Durham J 73 4 \st- 3 
Derby | 84 2 29 6{|Northumb.. 69 11 52 O| 31 698 & 
Stafford | 79 5|-——-| 39 10] 95 6\Cumberlan| 76 1/47 4) 35 O29 § 
Salop | 75 4) 53 4 84 6|Westmorla] 79 5| 46 0| 35 9'30 4 
Hercfor.| 71 5} 40 0} 31 3] 31 GjLancaster .| 80 4)-——— 26 4 
Wor’st. | 81 11].51 8] 40 1) 36 gQiChester 4} 74 4 “Tt —— 
Warwic.| 80 5 145 01 33 5iPlint . 78 7 44. 0} ——e 
Wilts 18° 8i———-} 35 6) 29 @ Denbigh | 86 O|\——/ 45 1032 9 
Berks | 77 3/————| 95 0] 29 gijAnglesea |——-—|-——~| 36 0,20 0 
Oxford | 84 0|/——j 35° 0} 29 Carnarvon 748 40 024 0 
Bucks | 84 4 42 0} 28 6\\Merioneth.| 828i] 47 695 0 
Brecon | 84 4] 49 4) 35 2) 24 OCardigan -| 76 _— 40 09 — 
Montgo.| 73 7} 36 9|-43 2] 35 11|/Pembroke.| 65 8|\———| 41 814 8 
Radnor.} 75 4|-———| 38 7] 29 7\Carmarthe | 70 10 $4 320 0 
Glamorga,.| 76 5 36 024 0 

— Gioucester.| 82 1} 33 897 4 

f Somerset 84 4 34 022 2 
Average of England and Wailer, Monmouth] 83 9 —s 
Wheat 77s 3d.; Rye 44s. 3d. ; BarleyMevon - | 72 4)———-| 28 325 0 
86s. 8d.; Oats 27s. 5d.; Beans|Cornwall .| 72 5|———-| 29 524 5 
47s. 5d.; Pease 48s. Od.; Oatmeal|jNorset. .) 78 2 32 0— 
32s: 2d, Hants . .| 73 Si———| 37 025 9 

_—— >> 


PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &e. &c. 
August 24, 1814. 


Docks. West Middlesex, 30/, per share 
Commercial, 140/. per share INSURANCE- OFFICES, 
East India, 124/. per cent Albion 45/. per share 
East Country, 401. per share Eagle, 2/. 2s. ditto 
London, 98/ per cent Globe, 112. ditto 
West-India, 1560. ditto Hope, 2/, 3s ditto 

CANALS, Imperial, 49/. ditto ~ 
Grand Junction, 215! per share Rock, 2/. 13s. ditto 
Grand Union, 92. ditto BRIDGES, 
Kennet and Avon, 29/. 5s. ditto Strand, 20/. per share 
Lancaster; 19/. 10s. ditto Ditto Annuities, 10/. per share prem. 
Leicester Union, 1321. ditte SUNDRIES. 
Monmouth, 160/. ditto. __ | Gas Light, 5/. premium 
Thames and Medway, 191: 10s. ditto London Institution, 461. per share 

WATER-WORKS, Russell, 18/. ditto 

East London, 70/. per share Surrey, 15/7. dittg 


Grand Junction, 34/. ditto 
L. Wourgzand Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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